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ABSTRACT 

This training manual was developed as a source of 
information about Competency-Based Adult Basic Education (CBABE) for 
administrators, counselors, and. teachers involved in the 
implementation of a CBABE program. After section I provides an 
introduction to Brevard Community College's development of CBABE 
curricula, section II explains the purposes and use of the manual. 
Section III discusses aspects of Adult Basic Education (ABE), 
including the characteristics of ABE learners and undereducated 
adults in general; the leadership roles played by the program 
director, school-based administrator, ABE coordinator, counselor, and 
CBABE instructor/facilitator within a CBABE program; and special 
statewide programs to promote adult literacy in Florida. Section IV 
explains the differences between competency-based adult education and 
CBABE and offers a rationale for and critique of competency-based 
adult programs. Section V focuses on the CBABE curriculum, including 
information on the organization and adaptation of instructional 
materials developed by Brevard Community College as part of the CBABE 
project. Classroom management, discussed in section VI includes 
material on: (1) diagnostic and prescriptive learning, including 
performance standards, diagnosis, prescription, instruction, 
evaluation, documentation, and remediation; (2) record keeping; (3) 
the use and adaptation of learning guides; (4) allowances for variety 
in students' perceptual learning styles; and (5) special hints for 
the instructor/facilitator. A variety of forms, charts, 
self -assessment instruments, a sample student learning guide, an 
information sheet, and an essay on ABE reading instruction are 
appended to this section. Section VII considers such aspects of the 
CBABE as outreach, parenting instruction, and the effective use of 
volunteers. Staff development and management considerations are 
discussed in section VIII. The final section provides state standards 
for adult education courses, a list of acronyms, a glossary, and a 
CBABE pretest and posttest. (AAC) 
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IT'S FINISHED . . . 

COMPETENCY-BASED ADULT 
BASIC EDUCATION (CBABE) 

Curriculum Packages for 

LEVEL I (0 - 4.9) 

LEVEL II (5 - 8) 

• Based on State Adult Basic Education 

CURRICULUM FRAMEWORKS 
& STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS 

• Student Learning Guides, Pre/Posttests, Final 
Exams, Bibliography of Resources. 

• LEVEL I — READING, WRITING, 
MATHEMATICS 

• LEVEL II — READING, WRITING, 
MATHEMATICS, HEALTH, CONSUMER ED., 
SCIENCE, SOCIAL STUDIES 

• COMPETENCY-BASED ADULT BASIC EDUCA- 
TION MANUAL (Level I and II) for training and 
program management 

• LEARNING GUIDES on IBM Computer Disket- 
tes with paste-ups to make your own original 
copies for printing and, make your own computer 
diskettes so that new resources and changes can 
be made in the curriculum at the local level. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF CONTENT 

• Written at readability level of student 

• Emphasis on "reading in the content areas" 

• Diagnostic/prescriptive with pre and posttests 

• Final exams for subject area exit 

• Competency Mastery Chart 

• Teacher directed learning guides for Level I 
(0-2.9) 

• Student directed learning guides for Level I & II 
(3-8) 



• Keyed to the CBAE high school 
curriculum 

• Helps validate student mastery and progression 

• NOW, your teachers know WHAT to teach and 
can accurately monitor studtent progression! 

GREAT FOR . . . 

• Remediation before entry into CBAE high school 
(Level II) 

• PRE-GED preparation 

• Remediation for Minimum Student Performance 
Standards 

• Lower level mastery for select high school com- 
pletion courses 

• ABE Outreach instructional program 

• ABE Lab at adult centers 

• Use by volunteer tutors 

• Tracking and validating student progress 

MAKES IT EASY TO . . . 

• Tra>n new ABE teachers and volunteers for a 
structured program delivery 

• Provides a "packaged" program for teachers to 
use for instruction 

• Modify the content to suit local needs 

SPECIAL NOTE . . . 

A minimal instructional program. Adopters need 
to emphasize supplemental resources to meet 
individual student learning styles. 

WHO DEVELOPED THIS PROGRAM? 

• Adult Educators representing the 5 Regions of 
Flcida 

• Brevard Community College Open Campus 



These projects developed through 310 Special Demonstra- 
tion & Teacher Training Project Grants, 1986-88, Department 
of Education, Division of Vocational, Adult & Community 
Education, Bureau for Adult/Community Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
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SECTION I 

INTRODUCTION 

Those with many years of experience in the field of education (whether 
in public school situations or adult education) realize the monumental 
task that the development of new curricula can be. Teachers usually 
receive curriculum products written by their peers or commercial com- 
panies who have recognized expertise in spacific subject areas. They 
can adapt to their own preferences and student needs. Educationally, 
no curriculum is perfect to accommodate certain learning environments. 
Teachers have always served as the innovators of new methods and 
instructional materials. 

With this introductory statement in mind, adult educators looking to 
adopt the competency- based approach to instruction might consider the 
CBAE curriculum developed during 1984-88 through 310 Special 
Demonstration Project grants and local Staff and Program Development 
funds at Brevard Community College. 

This CBAE curriculum writing effort was not solely a Brevard project, 
but rather one that from its conception involved adult educators 
throughout the State of Florida. It grew out of major legislation 
enacted in 1983, affecting both the public schools and adult education. 
As a result in 1984-85, 18 districts and community colleges were 
involved in re-evaluation of program delivery methods for adult educa- 
tion. A CBAE Management Guide was developed by this group; and 
locally, a CBAE Student Servicel~Guide was written. Because by 1985, 
course student performance standards for grades 9-12 were provided by 
the Department of Education, a local effort was initiated to write a 
CBAE high school curriculum. By fall of 1985, 12 courses were in draft 
form and Brevard set up its first CBAE instructional program. 
Subsequent grants during 1985-87 allowed for a CBAE Classroom 
Management Gui; 4 ^ statewide CBAE Conference, and continued writing of 
CBAE high school learning modules which to date total 42 courses. 



The CBAE high school project was chosen by the ACE (Adult/Community 
Education) Networks in May, 1986 as one of ten exemplary programs in 
Florida, allowing for extensive dissemination and training throughout 
the State during 1986-87. To date, over 40 districts and community 
colleges have either been through training or use the curriculum 
through local adaptation. Seven states are currently using this 
material in some manner. 

In 1986, Adult Basic Education Curriculum Frameworks and Student 
Performance Standards become available from the Bureau for 
Adult/Community Education and mandated in July, 1987 by the Department 
of Education. Two 310 grants allowed for statewide involvement in 
curriculum writing for CBABE Level II (1986-87) and CBAE Level I 
(1987-88). Seven subject areas were addressed for Level II (5-8) in 
reading, writing, mathematics, social studies, science, health and con- 
sumer education. Level I (0-4.9) involved reading/writing and math 
with emphasis on crossing content areas and life coping skills A 
comprehensive CBABE Manual for Level I & II was created for use in 
training of staff and as an instructional reference. 
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This four-year endeavor has resulted in a comprehensive curriculum for 
adults covering grades 0-12, with four accompanying manuals that can be 
used for training and guides for CBAE instruction. Availability of 
this material and special technical assistance are explained in Section 
V. The adopters of this curriculum will discover many advantages and 
some disadvantages as outlined in this manual. 

On behalf of Brevard Community College, The Open Campus, and the Bureau 
for Adult/Community Education, a special thank you is extended to all 
those marvelous and supportive adult educators, in and out of Florida, 
who have given of their time, expertise, creativity, hardwork, and 
encouragement to this CBAE curriculum project. It reflects an accurate 
statement that has been the theme of this effort . . . "Florida 
seeking quality adult education programs." 



Elizabe^WV. Singer, Dean 
Cocoa Campus Adult & Continuing Education 
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SECTION II 



HOW TO USE THIS MANUAL 



This manual has been created as a source of information about 
Competency-Based Adult Education (CBABE) . It has been designed so 
that you can go to specific sections for information on how to 
implement a CBABE program. 

Information is included for each of the groups that will be using 
this manual — administrators, counselors, teachers. Each group 
can find its roles highlighted in Section III. Subsequent 
sections deal with the specific "How To's" for each area necessary 
in a CBABE program. 

Also included are Pre and Post-te/?t*= for trainees, should 
administrators wish to provide in-service credit opportunities. 
This CBABE LEVEL I & II MANUAL is designed to be a comprehensive 
guide to accommodate individual professional growth needs. If 
using in a staff training workshop, it would be appropriate to 
assign specific sections for study prior to the workshop, such as 
Sections III, IV, V, and VI. By administering the Pre-Test 
(Appendix IX-D-24) at the beginning of the session, learning 
needs can be reassessed. Sections could then be selected for in- 
depth training. 

The developers of this manual would appreciate any suggestions for 
improvement or corrections in content. Please complete the insert 
"CBABU Level I & II Manual Evaluation Form 11 and return as 
directed. 

II 
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SECTION III 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (ABE) 

The Adult Basic Education program administered by the U.S. Office 
of Education was established under the Adult Education Act, 1966. 
This program is offered to persons who are 16 years of age and older 
and no longer involved in public or private supported elementary/ 
secondary education. They have the opportunity to overcome English 
language difficulties and attain reading, writing, and com- 
putational skills through the 8th grade level. In recent years, 
this definition has emphasized the combination of basic skills and 
life skills within the curriculum, as well as instructional 
processes, to enhance adult learning and encourage program reten- 
tion. 

The ABE program is basically a state- operated program with the 
U.S. Department of Education allotting grants to states and outlying 
areas of the United States for the development and operation of 
these programs. 

Each of the 50 states, the District of Columbia, and each of the 
outlying areas, with the exception of the Trust Territories, must 
provide 103, of program costs and retain total responsibility for 
planning, supervisory services, teacher- training, curriculum devel- 
opment, evaluation, and all essential services for enrol lees 
through the 8th grade. 

Adult Education programs are traditionally organized at public 
school sites or at community colleges. The following information 
may provide additional data about adults at Level I (0-4): 
880930/grC01G-E HM 
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Level I adults are the least educated and remain hidden in 
their communities. They do not readily admit their .lack of 
education and go to great lengths to avoid situations which 
reveal illiteracy. Census data are even suspect when 
accounting for the numbers of people who are illiterate within 
a given community. Level L adults are highly mobile and may 
frequently move from one community to another. 

Level I adults are fearful of traditional schooling institu- 
tions where they experienced failures in the past. School 
buildings are places they avoid. Many times these people are 
parents of children experiencing the same failures and because 
of their own undereducation, they see no value in encouraging 
their children to stay in school or to achieve. They seldom 
come to the schools for parent conferences ; perhaps in fear 
that their lack of basic skills will be discovered. They are 
often suspicious of the schools and their children are most 
likely to be dropouts. 

Because adult centers are usually located in these same school 
facilities, no matter how diligent the recruiting efforts, 
actual enrollment of undereducated people in ABE classes at 
these sites is minimal. This is especially true of Level I 
adults. 

Characteristics of ABE Learners : 

Research val idates the fact that there is no "typical adult 
learner," however, certain common characteristics and needs of the 
adult population have been identified. The importance of adequate 
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knowledge and understanding of the adult learner cannot be over- 
emphasized. Through research, actual visits to classrooms and 
discussions with ABE teachers, it is obvious that teachers' aware- 
ness of individual student interests, needs and goals and effective 
use of such information in the planning and teaching-learning pro- 
cess has a direct bearing upon attendance, retention and student 
performance. In most classes where the teacher was seen and per- 
ceived by students as a friend and helper, who cared and willingly 
assisted individuals in meeting their needs and goals, there was 
excellent attendance, fewer drop-outs and high student performance. 

Adult Learners : 

Ths following have been identified as common characteristics of 
adult learners: 

- Adults are voluntary students, 

- Adult learners are strongly oriented to immediate or short- 
term goals, 

- Adults are often doubtful of their ability to learn, 

- Adult students often have a recor/J of academic failure. 

- Many adults left school originally because they saw no real 
purpose in education, 

- Adult students usually come to school with a definite pur- 
pose in mind, 

- Adults need to acquire and retain a high degree of self- 
confidence and must have a feeling of success, 

- Many adult students are in a state of role and respon- 
sibility transition, 

- Most adults are highly concerned with peer approval. 
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- Adults are less likely to adopt new ways or even to try new 
ways. 

- Adults need to see an immediate benefit to themselves in 
what they learn. 

- Many adults are motivated to learn by problems they 
encounter in daily life. 

- Adults usually have many experiences upon which to draw. 

- Adult learners usually have outside work and family 
responsibil ities. 

- Adult students have a great need to maintain dignity. 

- As adults age, they often require more time for learninq 
tasks. * 

- Older adults often will experience a decrease in speed of 
performance and speed of reaction time. 

- Adults may become more sensitive to their physicial 
environment as they age. 

- Older students will have a lower tolerance for high and low 
temperatures. 

- As adults age, some experience an increase in physical dif- 
ficulties. 

- The ability to hear and see diminishes with some of the aged. 

- Adult students often have handicaps which they must over- 
come: ^ physiological changes, psychological handicaps of 
prejudice, set patterns and habits, or fatigue resulting 
from a full day's work prior to class. 



Undereducated Adults : 

The socioeconomic characteristic most synonymous with undereducation 
is low income. Low educational level and low income go hand in 
hand. Not all undereducated adults are low income, of course, but 
many are. Undereducated adults tend to be somewhat alienated from 
the mainstream of society. They move in a cultural subgroup which 
condones their behavior and standards. Lacking self-confidence, 
undereducated adults are not self-motivated and rely heavily on the 
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recommendations of others in their social subgroup or of pro- 
fessionals they respect* They are generally distrustful, suspi- 
cious and fatalistic, and these attitudes extend to new ideas and 
the future. Their learning style is personal, physical, pragmatic 
and concrete. They learn through doing, largely by trial and 
error. They rely heavily on nonverbal communication and may say 
more in gestures and facial expressions than in words. They con- 
centrate on the here and now; therefore, they want practical solu- 
tions to their problems rather than theoretical or philosophical 
jargon. 

The learning style of the undereducated adult dictates a hands-on 
activity-oriented teaching approach that does NOT rel/ heavily on 
formal presentation. Practice must be provided when specific 
skills are being learned and reinforcement must be continuous. 
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What are Leadership Roles within a CBABE Program? 

General ly, adult education programs are organized at the local 
level to provide adult education leadership through a program 
director, counseling services, and instruction, In some programs, 
specific supervisors for the adult academic curriculum and adult 
basic education program are provided. The fol lowing leadership 
roles are defined in a generic format: 

Program Director : 

It is the role of the CBABE program director to provide: 

- overall leadership to the CBABE program delivery. 

- interfacing with district staff, School Board or Board of 
Trustees as appropriate about the CBABE program delivery. 

- financial support and program auditing. 

- development of job descriptions and recommendations for 
hiring staff. 

- support of curriculum development and evaluation. 

- support of trained staff to deliver the CBABE concept. 

School-Based Administrator : 

The adult program school-based CBABE administrator (coordinator or 
dean) role is to provide: 

- school-based leadership to CBABE program delivery. 

- appropriate facilities and learning environment suited to 
adult learner needs. 

- recommendations for hiring staff, CBABE training, and eva- 
luation^'of staff. 

- appropriate CBABE instructional materials and equipment. 

- planning of a school-based financial budget. 

880930/grC01G-E III-6 
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- on-going community advisory council that is also involved 
in program evaluation with students and staff. 

- assurance of security of student records and testing. 

- accurate records on students exiting with a CBABE diploma. 

- accurate records on student competency mastery for adult 
basic and secondary level students. 

- staff development training for CBABE program delivery and 
classroom management. 

- involvement of students, staff and community in continuous 
CBABE program evaluation. 

- program publicity to promote recruitment of students. 

- innovative dropout prevent techniques. 

- encouragement of professional growth of self and staff. 

- liaison, as appropriate, with area school administrators or 
school staff. 

Coordinator for CBABE : 

The role of the coordinator of the Adult Basic Education program is 
to provide: 

- recommendations of hiring of CBABE instructors. 

- training of new instructors on CBABE concept, classroom 
management and appropriate use of materials. 

- monitoring of CBABE teachers and uie of curriculum. 

- leadership in program, curriculum revisions. 

- needs assessment and CBABE program evaluation. 

- assurance of student progression through valid testing pro- 
cedures and teacher record keeping. 

- conduct of program publicity, recruitment and retention. 

- interfacing with appropriate community agencies, business, 
industry, and government. 

- training and placement of volunteer tutors. - 

- a working relationship with community . 1 iteracy volunteer 
groups. 

880930/grC01G-E 1 1 1- 7 
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- assurance that the CBABE program meets guidelines for the 
Std e Literacy Plan. 

Counselor : 

One of the primary functions of the counseling role is to provide a 
climate for the student that will minimize the fear of failure and 
restore a sense of well being and self-esteem to the student. 

There are two frequent variations for the counseling role: (1) a 
specialized specific counselor position as exists in an adult 
center location and (2) the teacher who fulfills the counselor role 
such as at an ABE outreach center. 

The counselor role is to provide: 

- intake and orientation for students entering the CBABE 
program. 

- placement testing and advisement. 

- individual student academic prescription. 

- coordination with instructors in diagnostic/prescriptive 
learning. 

- help with student and staff orientation to CBABE. 

- coordination of the State Assessment Testing. 

- transcript evaluation and determine needs of students. 

- maintenance and security of student cumulative records in 
accordance with State School Board Rules. 

- assistance to the school-based administrator in other areas 
as needed. 

The teacher in the counselor role is to provide: 

- intake and orientation for students entering the CBABE 
program. 

- placement testing and advisement. 
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- individual student academic prescription. 

- information to students, about .other educational avenues. 

- maintenance of student progression and mastery of competencies. 

- security of student records. 

CBABE Instructor/Facilitator : 

The instructor/facilitator of learning is the focal point of the 
CBABE program. Adult education has traditionally employed part- 
time instructors due to the nature of the program (predominantly 
evening hours and unpredictability in number of students enrolled) 
and as a means of reducing program costs.- The learning facilitator 
is critical to the success of the CBABE process. He/she provides 
not only the instructional materials and guidance needed by the 
student, but also the human connection that can make the dif- 
ference between success and failure. The attitude of the CBABE 
instructor/facilitator plays a key role in the delivery and success 
of the CBABE program. 

It is the role of the CBABE instructor to provide: 

- an instructional mode that is one of a facilitator of 
learning rather than the traditional teacher-oriented role. 

- demonstrated knowledge of adult learning theory and sen- 
sitivity to clients being served. 

- instruction that involves everyday survival skills incor- 
porated with the teaching of basic skills. 

- a warm and supportive, yet challenging classroom climate. 

- a relaxed, but structured learning environment. 

- an atmosphere of mutual cooperation and respect. 

- situations to help students 1 self-esteem through frequent 
positive reinforcement. 
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- a room arrangement suitable for individualized instruction. 

- % diagnostic/prescriptive approach to learning for each stu- 
dent. 

- a personalized learning plan for each student and a 
separate cumulative folder that contains information on 
entry, progression, and exit data. 

- innovative recruitment and retention methods, 
instruction that meets individual student learning styles. 

- coordination with the counselor in planning a student 1 s 
program (if appropriate). 

- needed staffing conferences with others (i.e., ABE 
Coordinator, School-based administrator, and student). 

- maintenance of student progress records so that, if the 
instructor leaves , a new instructor can continue without 
interrupting student's progression. 

- certification of student competency. 

- participation in CBABE needs assessment and program eva- 
luation. 

- self- involvement in professional growth opportunities in 
the area of adult education program delivery. 

- maintenance of *certif ication in teaching (as required). 

If the instructor/facilitator is at an outreach center, the respon- 
sibilities would include those functions normally covered by a 
separate counselor. This person most likely would be under the 
supervision of the ABE Coordinator. 



Adult Literacy Month : 

In 1985, the Governor of Florida proclaimed September as Adult 
Literacy Month. National organizations related to literacy have 
proclaimed October as adult literacy month. Local literacy provi- 
ders work together through the media, business, industry, community 
agencies , and government to provide publ ic awareness and program 
involvement of adult illiterates or functional illiterates. 
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Adult Literacy Volunteers : 

Adult literacy volunteers are usually members of county coalitions 
associated with the library system within each county. There are 
two types of volunteer groups: The Laubach Volunteers and the 
Literacy Volunteers of America. Volunteers in these groups are 
trained to conduct one-to-one tutoring of reading to adults 
achieving at the 0-6 grade levels. 

Centers for Adult Literacy : 

In actuality, designated public supported adult education programs 
are "centers for adult literacy." That is their primary focus. A 
more narrow definition in Florida relates to legislation which 
created seven centers for adult literacy with start-up funds from 
State Lottery dollars in 1987. These seven non- instructional cen- 
ters (Brevard Community College, Daytona Beach Community College, 
Okaloosa-Walton Community College, Miami Dade Community College, 
and Broward, Polk, Santa Rose counties) are to serve as models for 
other adult programs in the areas of recruitment, testing, coun- 
seling, placement, program promotion, publicity: establishing 
joint agreements for literacy with business, industry, government, 
community agencies and serve as a clearinghouse for literacy ser- 
vices with the community. 

Florida Adult Literacy Plan : 

This plan was initiated in January, 1988 to clarify that the State 
of Florida will target existing resources to assist adults who lack 
basic or functional literacy competencies in attaining skills, 
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knowledge, and background necessary to positively impact their abi- 



maximizing existing resources. The intent is to reduce the percent 
of illiteracy by 1995 to 2%, Funding to providers from the State 
will depend upon the provider's initiating a local plan for appro- 
val . 

Project Independence : 

Project Independence is legislation which gives a commitment to 
move welfare recipients from dependence to independence. Project 
Independence will provide 28,000 people with a paycheck instead of 
a welfare check beginning in 1987-88. This effort derives strong 
interaction and agreements with the educational sector to help 
clients overcome educational deficiencies before and during 
employment. 



lity to become personally and economically self-sufficient through 



THE HIGH COST OF ILLITERACY 



Estimates of the number of illiterate, and marginally 
literate persons in the United States, run upward of 
60 million, with 2 to 3 million more literacy-disabled 
persons entering the workforce each year. In terms 
of lost wages, productivity, and dollars sp&nt on 
literacy programs for adults by government, business 
and industry, the cost of illiteracy is estimated to run 
into the hundreds of billions of dollars. 



* $6,2 billion lost in foregone income over their 
lifetime. 



# U.S. Department of Education estimates (based on 
1980 census) that approximately 27 million adults 
are functionally illiterate. 



• 127 million or 25% of $508 million of Florida's 
expense for criminal justice programs. 



The personal costs of illiteracy are inestimable in 
terms of the disadvantages suffered by illiterate adults 
and their families. Based upon males, 25 years and 
older, with less than an eighth grade education, the 
following Florida statistics relate the high cost of il- 
literacy to society as a whole: 



• 50,000 (Vs) of Florida's students dropout yearly. 
Almost invariably, the parents did not complete high 
school. 15% are classified as illiterate. A high school 
dropout earns 16% less than a graduate. An illiterate 
earns 36% less. 



# 72% of all Florida's prison inmates have not com- 
pleted high school— 16% are illiterate. Most crimes 
were committed out of economic need. 



# 7 billion in foregone tax revenues at 11.8% which 
is about 12 cents of each $ earned. 



* 41 million of the total $161 million in Aid for 

Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and 
medical assistance programs. 



# The Department of Lr>bor estimates that 75% of 
the unemployed lack basic skills necessary to be train- 
ed for "high tech" jobs. 
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SECTION IV 

COMPETENCY-BASED ADULT EDUCATION CONCEPT 
Exactly What is CBAE and CBA9E..? 

Competency- based adult education (CBAE) has been called a lot of 
things: It has been described as performance-based learning, 
mastery learning, criterion-referenced learning, and individualized 
instruction. It can, and should, be all of these. 

Although everyone seems to be in favor or it, there are many dif- 
ferent conceptions of what constitutes an idesl CBAE program. An 
article in the Florida Vocational Journal (November/December 1986) 
pinpointed this fuzziness of definition as one of the major 
obstacles in implementing competency-based programs. According to 
the USDOE Invitational Workshop on AduTt Competency Education, 

Competency- based education is a performance-based 
process leading to demonstrated mastery of basic 
and life skills necessary for the individual to 
function proficiently in society. 

Although this is probably the most widely accepted definition, it 
is a bit much to swallow in one sentence. 

A quick overview of CBAE involves looking at eight major areas: 
focus, instuctor's role, learner's role, objectives, needs 
assessment, instruction, measurement, and time required for 
testing. 

FOCUS: CBAE focuses on academic skills and life skills. 

While students are learning to use percentages, for 
example, they are applying this knowledge to a 
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realistic life context, such as figuring discounts 
on merchandise* Banking skills are incorporated in 
mathematics instruction. Letter-writing might be 
taught through writing a letter of application or a 
complaint. These curriculum materials incorporate 
all of ' the' academic and life skills listed in 
Florida's state-mandated performance standards and 
competencies, 

INSTRUCTOR'S The instructor acts primarily as a facilitator of 
ROLE 

learning rather than as a teacher. The learning 
facilitator recommends learning activities based on 
test outcomes , suggests material s , responds to 
questions, scores tests, gives feedback, and keeps 
records. He/she may teach a difficult or espe- 
cially interesting point to an individual, a small 
group, or perhaps even occasionally the entire 
class, but most of the time students are working at 
their own pace individually or in small groups, 

LEARNER'S The students accept responsibility for their own 
ROLE: 

learning. They become familiar with the system and 
the location of materials. They participate in 
setting goals for their progress and maintain their 
own copy of the Competency Mastery Chart Check Sheet 
(Appendix IV-A). They agree to work on their own, 
but they also agree to seek help rather than being 
blocked when they encounter something that is dif- 
ficult for them. 
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OBJECTIVES: The learning objectives are measureable and they are 
specified up front, with measurement criteria fully 
explained. For example, an objective might be; 
"Upon completion of this guide, the learner will be 
able to complete 10 simple percentage problems with 
90% accuracy." In most CBAE programs, the objec- 
tives are jointly determined by the learner and the 
facilitator. For these adult basic education 
materials, the basic competencies and performance 
standards are state-mandated. Others may be added 
to accommodate individual needs or interests. The 
learner may also be given the opportunity to choose 
the order in which he or she addresses the basic 
objectives. 

NEEDS Needs assessment is continuous in CBAE. The learner 

ASSESSMENT: 

is assessed before beginning the program to deter- 
mine readiness and areas of weakness and strength. 
Reading level is especially important. Students who 
are reading below the fifth grade level should not 
be asked to use these materials until they have 
received remedial instruction. 

Once involved in the program, learners take the pre- 
test before they begin each learning guide; the 
practice test or self-check when they believe they 
have attained the competencies in the guide; and the 
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post-test after successfully completing the self- 
check. • At any point the facilitator can use the 
assessment as a basis for prescribing remedial 
materials or enrichment materials as needed. 

INSTRUCTION: Instruction is individualized, with each student. 

completing only the activities which the pre-test 
shows that he or she needs to achieve mastery. 
Ideally, several choices of learning activities 
appropriate for a variety of learning styles are 
available. You are by no means limited to the acti- 
vities listed in the learning guide. They are 
simply a beginning. 



TIME 

REQUIRED 
FOR 

MASTERY: 



MEASURE- Tests are criterion-referenced, not norm-referenced. 
MENT: 

Each learner's achievement is measured against the 
pre-set standard, not against the performance of 
others. There is no "curve" in CBAE. 

The time required to successfully complete the 
learning guides is variable. Each learner works at 
his or her own pace. A student with a strong 
background may complete a unit a day. Another may 
require several days. 

In summary, in a CBAE program, adults can enter a course of study 
at any time, progress through specified performance standards 
course by course and exit by examination as soon as the performance 
standards are met. 



9 
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CBABE - In Comparison To CBAE, how does CBABE differ? 

Competency-based adult basic education (CBABE) is a specialized 
aspect of CBAE that emphasizes Level 1 (grades 0-4.9) and Level 2 
(5,0-8), As such, all of the same information applies, however, 
because students are generally unable to read sufficiently to func- 
tion on their own, there is a much greater demand for assistance by 
a teacher. Therefore, teachers must insure that they are 
constantly interacting with students and that they are reading 
materials at an appropriate level. 
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WHY CBAE AND CBABE? 

Obviously, Florida is making a major commitment toward promoting 
and establishing competency- based adult education programs. 
Understanding some of the reasons behind this movement provide a 
helpful background for the facilitator in a competency-based 
classroom. 

Competency- based education in adult high school programs received 
major impetus from the RAISE bi.ll. This bill, passed by the 
Florida Legislature in 1984, requires that to receive credit for a 
high school course, a student must spend 135 hours in class or meet 
the course performance standards in a competency-based program. 
This legislation became effective in September, 1985, and applies 
to all high school credit programs, including adult programs. The 
RAISE bill is not the only reason for establishing a CBAE program. 
(However, these materials for- Adult Basic Education might never 
have been developed ■ without this mandate.) Competency-based 
programs also solve many of the problems of open-entry, open-exit 
policies so essential to the success of adult programs. Students 
who walk in the door do not have to wait until the beginning of the 
next class cycle. They can begin immediately, using materials 
which are already available. The teacher or student can simply 
walk to the file cabinet and choose appropriate activities for the 
student's chosen subject and reading level. 

Competency- based programs, properly conducted, promote more indivi- 
dualized instruction. As already mentioned, learners can choose 
which of their learning needs to address first; they do not have to 
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work on some preordained schedule. They may choose to postpone a 
topic which has been very difficult for. them in the past, for 
example, by opting to begin working on an area of special interest 
to them. Once they have become accustomed to the system and have 
attained some success, they will be better prepared to tackle areas 
that have been a problem for them previously. As mentioned before, 
the facilitator should also use the pretest as a basis for recom- 
mending activities. In many cases, the pretest may show a weakness 
only in one specific aspect of a targeted competency. In this 
case, only activities related to that aspect would be assigned. 
Activities will not always be broken down in ways that meet an 
individual student's specific needs, but this guideline should be 
fol lowed whenever possible. Ideally, activities can often be 
assigned to complement individual student's learning styles. Once 
again, these materials are only a beginning, and do not necessarily 
provide activities appropriate for a wide range of learning styles, 
but this is your opportunity to insert activities you have deve- 
loped over the years or use audiovisual materials and software you 
may have on hand. The more variety of ways you have of presenting 
any material, the more likely it is that your learners will master 
jt. 

Anothar major benefit of competency- based programs -is that, they 
help students develop skills for lifelong learning. Rather than 
listening to an instructor continuously, the learner is encouraged 
to learn on his or her own and to take on more responsibility, at 
least in the areas of choosing the sequence of learning, the pace, 
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and, in some cases, the number of hours of learning. Granted, this 
is still far from the self-directed learning the adult student will 
need to do in order to solve life problems and continue learning 
outside of the classroom, but this approach does develop a greater 
sense of self-responsibility and self-sufficiency in learning than 
the traditional classroom approach.* 

Because of all of these advantages and because prepared competency- 
based materials insure that teachers are not overburdened by trying 
to individually develop comprehensive programs for their students 
from the ground up, competfcncy-based approaches have proven to be 
very effective. A listing of recent research findings is presented 
in Figure IV-A. These findings highlight the effectiveness of com- 
petency-based education. \ 

The competency-based approach to education is a very rewarding way 
to work with adult learners. It is an efficient and effective 
answer to the need for individualized instruction and a solution to 
the problems created by open-entry, open-exit programs. Because it 
is firmly based on diagnosis and prescription, it is ideal for 
adult learners, who come in^with a wide range of skill, knowledge, 
and experience. 



*A series of modules designed to increase adult students 1 readiness 
for self-directed learning has been developed using 310 funds. For 
information, contact Dr. Lucy M. Guglielmino, Adult Education 
Office, Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, Florida 33431. 
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FIGURE IV-A 



What does recent research reveal about the 
effectiveness of CBAE ?* 

1. Students learn more. 

2. They retain it longer. . 

3. They learn more quickly. 

4. Students overwhelmingly prefer it. 

5. More instructor- student interaction is possible. 

6. CBAE costs less to operate. 

7. More students excel. 

8. Fewer students fail. 

9. Test anxiety is reduced. 

10. CBAE promotes articulation. 

11. Use of staff is more efficient. 

12. All involved know what is to be learned. 

13. More accountability is possible. 

14. Students spend more time on task. 

15. CBAE fosters student cooperation rather than competition. 

16. There is less variation in learning outcomes among students. 

17. Instructors spend more time with individual students. 

18. Almost any training program can be structured this way. 

19. Various learning rates and styles can be accommodated. 

20. Use of facility is more efficient. 

21. Needs of special learners can be met more effectively. 

22. CBAE promotes open-entry, open-exit operation. 
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23. CBAE fosters student responsibility and self-reliance. 

24. Students receive frequent feedback on performance. 

25. Fewer duplicate pieces of equipment and tools are needed. 

26. Students learn theory when they need it and can apply it. 

27. Programs can respond more quickly to changes in technology. 

28. Al 1 students have access to accurate, complete instruction, 
but can skip over tasks they have already mastered. 

29. Graduates exit with higher levels of competence. 



*This list is adapted from materials prepared by Dr. Bill Blank of 
the University of South Florida. 



APPENDIX IV- A "What is CBAE?" and Appendix IV-B "The Romance of 

Competency-Based Adult Basic Education" by James T. Parker are 

articles that provide additional elaboration and background infor- 
mation about competency- based. 
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APPENDIX IV-A 
WHAT IS CBAE? 

Introduction : 

The purpose of this 310 Special Demonstration Project was not to 
redefine "What CBAE .is?" but rather to take the definitions already 
developed -and apply these defintions to a uniform model based on 
CBAE programs currently being, pffered in Florida. The following 
discussion was taken from "Why CBAE?" by Stiles, Tibbitts, and 
Westby-Gibson (1977) and "CBE WISE Competency-Based Education 
Workshop Instruction and Self t Education" (1977), both , publ i shed by 
the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 

One Widely used definition of CBAE is: "A performance based pro- 
cess leading to demonstrated mastery of basic and life skills 
necessary for the individual to function proficiently in society." 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1980, p. 80). According 
to Tibbitts and Westby-Gibson, the most significant and common ele- 
ments in defining of CBAE are: 

• The measurement of success is demonstrated 1 earning rather 
than putting in time . Students progress through instruc- 
tional sequences at their own rate and not by fixed or pre- 
determined seat-time schedules. 

• The specified competency is carefully identified, verified, 
and made known in advance to all those concerned: the com- 
munity, the staf?J and most importantly, the student. 

• The standards for successful performance are clearly stated 
and openly. shared with all parties so they will know what 
degree or level of learning must be demonstrated for suc- 
cess (or competency). 
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• Prior i .arning or achievement is determined and accounted 
for in developing each student's educational program. 

• When teaching academic skills, learning centers around life 
roles, enabling transfer and actual application of 
learning to be demonstrated. (Tibbitts & Westby-Gibson. 
1983, pp. 0-1). 

"CBE WISE" gives a more detailed description of "competence" by 
saying that to be competent is>4o be able to perform a specified 
activity well. Such activities often are complex rather than 
simple, and what is meant by "well" is either implicity understood 
or explicitly defined depending on the formality of the system. In 
either case, generally there will be agreement regarding whether 
or not competence has been demonstrated. In order to demonstrate 
competence in a complex activity, an individual must master a spe- 
cific combination of knowledge and skills. Mastery of an indivi- 
dual skill is not the equivalent of competence in a larger complex 
activity. This concept of competence is consistent with the defi- 
nition offered by Gale and Pol (1975). Gale and Pol (1975, p. 21) 
maintain that "Competence is the quality of being functionally 
adequate in performing tasks and assuming the role of a specified 
position (for instance, instructional designer) with the requisite 
knowledge, ability, capability, skill, judgment, attitudes, and 
values." 

To apply the above definition, the educator must consider the pur- 
pose and goals of education. Adult Basic Education (ABE), for 
example, has among its goals that of helping adults become skillful 
and knowledgeable consumers. Much knowledge must be acquired and 
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many skills mastered before an adult can demonstrate consumer com- 
petencies, including knowledge of consumer rights under the law 
and skills of comparison shopping. Some of the required knowledge 
and skills will have been mastered prior to entering the ABE 
program. 



The function of the program, therefore, according to "CBE 
WISE," is to: 

• Specify what knowledge and skills must be mastered to 
achieve competence; 

« Determine which knowledge and skills already have been 
mastered by the student; 

• Facilitate the student's mastery of the remaining knowledge 
and skills; and, 

• Provide a means by which the student may demonstrate com- 
petence. 



Some programs also include a system for certifying competence as a 
matter of record. 



Stiles, Tibbitts, and Westby-Gibson (1977) provide specific ele- 
ments of a CBAE Program: 

• The agency 1 s ph i 1 osophy statement ref 1 ects a competency- 
based instructional approach as well as goal specifications 
agreed upon by representatives of the community, the agency 
staff, and the students concerned. 

• The process for placing, monitoring, and certifying student 
competence is congruent with the program's philosophy and 
goals. 

• Individualization of instruction is based on relevant 
assessment such as pre/post testing of competency attain- 
ment and not on what others in a group are achieving. 
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• Instruction is frequently developed in modules and some- 
times packaged in development sequences. 

• Program participating is on an 'open entry/open exit basis. 
Summarized, a CBAE program has the following: 

• Agency and Community Commitment to CBAE 

• A Certification Process 

• A Measurement Process 

• Revel opmental Instruction 

• Skills Application to Real Life 

• Time Flexibility (pp. 0-3). 

Because assessment, placement, and instruction are integral com- 
ponents of CBAE, it is essential that management, guidance person- 
nel, and instructors work closely together, often as teams . 

To illustrate .some of the major differences between competency- 
based and conventional programs, Figure IV-B is presented in chart 
form detailing the characteristics as provided by Stiles, Tibbitts, 
and Westby-Gibson (1983, pp. 0-3). 

There are some major advantages to having a CBAE program instead of 
a conventional program. The emphasis of CBAE on students achieving 
their goals at their own pace without sitting through instruction 
•of already known material, makes this approach especially 
attractive to adult students. 
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FIGURE IV-B 

PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS OF CONVENTIONAL AND CBAE PROGRAMS 



Program 

Characteristics 



Conventional 
Programs 



CBAE 

Programs 



1. Desired outcomes 



Non-specific, not neces- 
sarily measurable; typi- 
cally goal- level state- 
ments 



2. Instructional content Subject-matter based 



3. Amount of time pro- 
vided for instruction 



Fixed units of time, 
i.e. , semester, term 



4. Mode of Instruction Emphasis on instructor 

presentation 



5. Instruction based on What teacher is able and 

likes to teach 



6. Instructional mate- 
rial 



Single sources of mate- 
rial 



7. Reporting performance Delayed feedback 
results 

8. Pacing of instruction Teacher or group paced 



9. Testing 



10. Exit criteria 



Norm referenced 



Final tests and grades 



Specific, measureable 
statements ; typical ly 
at an objective level 



Outcome or competence 
based 

Continued until learner 
demonstrates mastery 

Emphasis on instructor 
as facilitator of stu- 
dent performance 

What the student wants 
and needs to learn 

Multiple texts and me- 
dia 

Immediate feedback un- 
derstandable to student 

Individually paced 

Criterion (objective) 
referenced 

Student demonstrat i on 
of competence 
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Often the first-time students see education as real, specific, 
and attainable. This idea is further supported by Fred Keller in 
his Personalized System of Instruction (PSI) which he touted during 
the 1960s. PSI is CBAE. Keller says, in an interview conducted 
for Psychology Today, that there is trouble with group instruction" 
...learning is an individual phenomenon, not a group phenomenon. 
The traditional group method assumes that all the students in a 
given class are much the same. But everyone knows this isn't true. 
Some students will move quickly through the material; others more 
slowly." (Cited in Chance, 1984, p. 44). 

In addition to fostering mor/ positive student perceptions than 
conventional programs, CBAE's individualized programs make it much 
easier for students to complete a program. They are not "locked 
in" to the movement of a whole class whose instruction is often 
aimed only at the middle range of student abilities (achievement). 

Likewise, the general public, including community groups, can more 
easily understand the program because of its specificity as opposed 
to the usual "hoped for" results. Employers have already endorsed 
the competency- based concept. It is, after all, very close to what 
they desire for their own training programs. As one industrial 
official noted: "At last I've found educators who are speaking my 
language of specified outcomes rather than the usual vague 
educationese." 
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CBAE Criticisw Refuted 

In answer to criticism of CBE programs achieving only minimum com - 
petencies and not encouraging students to develop their full poten- 
tial, Stiles et al . (1977) maintain that CBA" not only encourages, 
but facilitates students in moving as quickly as they are able 
through as many levels as they wish in an individualized process. 
It is important to note that students begin at their own ability 
(achievement) level with content related to their own goals. These 
goals are often broadened as students progress—especially if the 
program has identified effective guidance roles. To do otherwise 
would be educational suicide for the system. As most people 
involved with adult education know, ■ students find that their own 
immediate goals are not addressed, they will shortly leave the 
program. 

Another easily dispelled criticism is that once students are 
allowed to move at their own pace, there will not be a sufficient 
number of students left to generate the necessary average daily 
attendance (Full-time Equivalency: FTE) to maintain the program. 
Programs of CBAE have been in effect in California (and Florida) 
long enough to have produced ample evidence that just the opposite 
occurs. The reasons why are not clear. But program managers 
believe that FTE is maintained as a result of student satisfaction 
with achievable goals and the accompanying improvement of instruc- 
tion. The resultant word-of-mouth advertising seems to increase 
student enrollment. Open entry also enhances attendance records. 
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It is important at this point to clarify "what CBAE is not. 11 Many 
critics, including educators, confuse competency- based education 
with other similarly appearing concepts. For example: CBAE is NOT 
the same as competency testing. 

Programs designed to achieve these minimal competencies (Florida's 
Minimum Student Performance Standards) do not necessarily consti- 
tute a competency- based program. Minimum competency testing shifts 
the emphasis from a focus on teaching to a focus on testing. CBAE, 
on the other hand, maintains a balanced emphasis on assessment, 
teaching, management, and guidance. It is a total program not a 
testing program. (Tibbitts & Westby-Gibson, 1983). 

The adoption of CBAE is a commitment to an integrated and systema- 
tic planning, implementing, and evaluating of the educational pro- 
cess. CBAE IS NOT... 

r the use of a few isolated competency-based instructional 
modules unrelated to individualized student goals or cpmr- 
munity needs. — — 

- merely using part of a competency-based module such as a 
pretest or post-test. ^ ^ 

- adapting a set. -of competency-based learning materials for 
classroom ,use^ 

Wtfcrf&W is defined here is a TOTAL PROGRAM. 

In summary, CBAE provides five elements which are as follows: 
OUTCOME GOALS which refer to measurable competency in the 
performance of life role activities. 
2. TIME FLEXIBILITY refers to the time necessary for an indi- 
vidual to achieve competence in an outcome goal. The time 
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required to achieve and demonstrate competence should be 
of little concern to anyone, except perhaps the student* 

3. INSTRUCTION refers to a variety of experiences and acti- 
vities which an adult may choose to gain competency in 
performing outcome goals, 

4. MEASUREMENT means established criteria for the competence 
of student performance of outcome goals* The criteria for 
measurement should be stated explicity in the outcome. 
For each outcome, the student must know what needs to be 
demonstrated. 

5. CERTIFICATION AND PROGRAM ADAPTABILITY are processes of 
verifying and recording the fact that certain competencies 
or outcom^^have^beerTTsuccessfully demonstrated. When 

^other criteria such as attendance, or compiling credit or 
grades are used, the program is not fully competency- 
based. (Tibbits & Westby-Gibson, 1983, pp. Q-5). 

CBAE is a process for meeting current students 1 needs. The 
strengths and weaknesses of the CBAE program can be evaluated by 
examining (1) the appropriateness of the outcome goals relative to 
■ student needs, and (2) student performance relative to outcome 
goals. Program changes may be made as indicated. 

Part of a discussion with Keller (Chance, 1984) is presented here 
in an attempt to provide a comparison of a competency- based system 
with the traditional public school system:. 
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INTERVIEW BRIEF... Paul Chance with Fred Keller: 

Chance: "OVi<. Let me see if I can summarize what American 
education would look like if Fred Keller had his 
way: Schools would be radically different from what 
they are now. Students would not spend much time in 
groups, listening to lectures or watching demonstra- 
tions. They would be reading, solving problems, 
doing excercises, taking tests, meeting with proc- 
tors or the instructor. Completing a course would 
mean mastering the course content, not merely 
scraping by. The student would proceed through a 
course, one unit at a time, and then go on to 
another course, and then drop out of sight for a 
while, or he might go right on to the next course. 
There would be no grades, no normal curves, no com- 
paring one student with another. The student's 
transcript would merely be a listing of the units, 
or perhaps courses, completed." 

"They would be catalogues, really. Catalogues of 
student achievement." 

"Have I given a fair description of your plan?" 
"Yes. I'd be happy with that." 



Keller: 

Chance: 
Keller: 
Chance: 



Keller: 

Chance: 
Keller: 

Chance: 
Keller: 



"And the only thing that's keeping us from imple- 
menting the program is..." 

"The force of tradition. We've built a structure 
around group instruction to serve and protect it." 

"You sound very pessimistic." 

"Well, it's a time for pessimism. Look at what the 
recent reports on education have recommended: 
Lengthen the school day and the school year." 

"Yes. What we're doing now isn't working, so let's 
do more of it." 

"Amazing. But what do they recommend to improve 
teaching? What do they say about making learning 
more interesting, more effective, less fraught with 
failure-? Very little. We have an alternative. We 
know it will work, and that it will avoid many of 
the problems associated with group instruction. But 
we aren't willing to make the necessary changes in 
the educational institution." (Chance, 1984, pp. 
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APPENDIX IV-B 
THE ROMANCE OF COMPETENCY- BASED ADULT EDUCATION 

James T. Parker 

Romanticism was a movement in literature, art, and music that began 
in the late 18th century, reaching its height in the 19th century. 
It began as a revolt against Classicism, which emphasized formal 
style, bound by strict rules of composition and sharp limitations 
on subj ect matter . Romant ic works , by contrast , emphas i ze 
expression of feeling and imagination, rather than form. 
Romanticism is associated with revolution (the American Revolution 
was influenced by it) and freedom. With vision and ideals. And 
definitely with change . 

Competency- Based Adult Education and the adoption of a unique 
program like the California Adult Student Assessment System imply 
that change is needed in Adult Basic Education. Why? Because con- 
ventional forms of ABE tend to be... 

• focused on, and limited by, subject matter. They often 
cannot deal with individual learner's life needs. 

• non-accountable to adult learners. They measure "outcomes 11 
in terms of units of time and cost-per-head. 

• restricted in the materials they use. Some require 
all learners to use the same instructional materials... 
... whatever their learning styles. 

(This paper was adapted from a presentation at the Maryland CASAS 
Adoption Workshop in Easton, MD on August 7, 1984.) 
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Still you hear the old adage: "If it ain't broke, don't fix it." 
I prefer the philosophy of Chuck (Right Stuff) Yeager: "Never wait 
for trouble." Actually, the recognition that something was "broke" 
was announced in 1970 when Adult Performance Level research was 
commissioned. 

Organization development types have an interesting perspective on 
the nature of change. Their research indicates that, when faced 
with planned change, about one-third of the people to be involved 
readily accept the change. Another one-third are skeptical .. .they 
want to know why it is needed, and how it will affect them per- 
sonally. Over time, however, they accept the change. They may 
become its greatest advocates. . .once their questions are answered 
and their fears overcome. Then there are the remaining one-third 
that never really accept change. They either are let go, move on 
to other jobs, or (and this is the saddest part) just hang around, 
making everyone miserable with their criticism, gripes, and inac- 
tion. 

However, a change to CBAE does not mean that everything will be 
brand new. Many principles of CBAE have been with us for quite a 
few years. . .known as "Mastery Learning," "Performance-Based 
Education," "Life Skills," and so on. CBE is standard fare for 
medical training, many adult vocational programs, and technical 
professions. Now, even nontraditional "romantics" of adult educa- 
tion like continuing educators have embraced competency- based 
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principles. The Council on the Continuing Education Unit has devel- 
oped and endorsed "Principles of Good Practice in Continuing 
Education." Let's compare their principles with those "Elements of 
CBAE" published nationally in 1980 by pur professional organiza- 
tions: NAP CAE and the ABE Commission. With the exception of two 
administrative items, and statements on staffing and learning 
environment that were not covered by the CBAE Elements, the con- 
tinuing education principles are very similar to those professed by 
competency-based .adult educators. See Figure IV-C for the com- 
parison chart. 
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FIGURE IV-C 
COMPARISON CHART 

PRINCIPLES OF GOOD PRACTICE IN CRITICAL ELEMENTS 

CONTINUING EDUCATION OF CBAE 



The statements of intended learning outcomes of a 
continuing education program/activity focus on 
learning that can be applied by the learner to 
situations beyond the boundaries of the learning 
environment. 



PHILOSOPHY - CBAE is built on adult learning 
principles, including the interaction of life 
activities with learning processes. 



Sponsors of providers of continuing education 
programs/act ivities utilize appropriate processes 
to define and analyze the issue(s) or problem(s) 
of individuals, groups, and organizations for the 
purpose of determining learning needs. 



The continuing education provider's promotion and 
advertising provide full and accurate disclosures 
about its programs, services, and fees. 

OBJECTIVES - Intended outcomes are publicly 
Each continuing education provider has a clearly stated and agreed upon by facilitator and 

stated, written statement of its mission, which is learner, reflecting the adult's needs and 

available to the publics served. wants. 



DIAGNOSIS - Measurement of individual skills 
and needs recognizes and builds on adult 
experiences- 



The continuing education provider has clear and 
concise written statements of intended learning 
outcomes for the continuing education program/activity. 
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PRINCIPLES OF GOOD PRACTICE IN 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 



FIGURE IV-C 
COMPARISON CHART (Continued) 



CRITICAL ELEMENTS 
OF CBAE 



Learning experiences are designed to facilitate the 
role of the learner and are organized in such a 
manner as to ^provide for appropriate continuity, 
sequencing, and integration of the program/activity 
to achieve the specified learning outcomes. 

The statements of intended learning outcomes of a 
continuing education program/activity determine the 
selection of instructional strategies, instruc- 
tional materials, media and other learning tech- 
nology, and create an appropriate learning 
environment. 

When a continuing education program consists of 
several interrelated activities, courses, seminars, 
and workshops, the contribution of the intended 
learning outcomes of each to the total program is 
clearly designated. 



Continuing education programs/activities are eva- 
luated through assessment of learner 1 s performance 
in terms of intended learning outcomes. 



Program content, instructional materials, and deli- 
very processes are relevant and timely for 
achieving intended learning outcomes. 
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the continuing education provider makes available 
to participants recognition and documentation of 
^Achievement of learning outcomes specified for the 
:KJC :ontinuing ? education program/activity. 



LEARNING STRATEGIES - A variety of learning 
methods are available to reach an individual's goal. 



ASSESSMENT - Multiple assessment techniques 
are utilized for the demonstration of com- 
petency, and as data for modification of 
program processes. 



FLEXIBLE TIME - Since competency is the 
intended outcome, sufficient time for mastery 
is made available. 

RELATIVITY - Competency changes as the world 
changes. CBAE programs need to change if they 
are to maintain accountability. 
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RECOGNITION - Formal recognition of attained 
competency is presented to the adult learner. 



I offer this comparison for three reasons* First, some ABE staff 
work with, or are in some way associated with, continuing adult 
educators. It's nice to know that their leaders are in step with 
us. It gives us all a "common language," and common' goals. This 
can be helpful in gaining institutional and collegial support for 
CBAE. Second, Adult Education is growing up. It is becoming more 
responsible to the organizations that support it, and most impor- 
tantly, to adult learners. Finally, these principles are a 
reminder that we are not alone; that competency-based education is 
gaining respect among educational leaders. We share the leading 
edge of a revolution in education. 



This has not happened over night. CBAE has a relatively long 
history of development in Adult Basic Education. Fourteen years is 
long, considering the fact that the national ABE program is itself 
only 20 years old. These 14 years can be portrayed in four phases: 
I. Developmental Phase 1970 to 1975 



During this period the Adult Performance Level research 
Was commissioned by the U.S. Office of Education, and the 
APL Project conducted, and reported the results of, its 
national survey of adult functional competency. The New 
York State External Dipl oma Program was devel oped , and 
graduated its first "class." The Adkins Life Skills 
Program/ Employability Skills Series was also developed 
and piloted. As APL data became available to adult educa- 
tors, a few states explored the use of the competency 
items. 

II. First Wave 1976 to 1978 



This phase began with a BANG as adult educators, the press 
and public reacted to the announcement of the APL fin- 
dings. The subsequent flurry of activity included in a 
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meeting~of^state directors of ABE in Dallas to deal with 
APL issues and opportunities. States began to develop 
curriculum and program manuals for implementing APL-based 
instruction. The first two field-generated CBAE confer- 
ences were conducted in San Francisco and Austin. The 
phase closed with a second U.S. Office of Education con- 
ference which provided direction, further research and 
development, and a national definition of CBAE. 



III. Implementation/Incubation Phase 1979 to 1983 

While a few states pressed forward in their statewide 
devel opment of CBAE systems , most states entered an 
"incubation" stage, with limited and erratic implemen- 
tation. Many states in this period seemed also to con- 
sider the development of a curriculum guide (accompanied 
by some staff training) as their best possible implemen- 
tation of CBAE. These states did not attempt to develop 
and put in place a process or system of CBAE to assure 
statewide impact. This Phase also began a new 
"national ization 11 of CBAE, evidenced by the birth of a 
professional organization— the ACE Committee— and the 
national validation and dissemination of the New York 
External Diploma Program, the APL Program, and Project 
CLASS. A number of books and articles on CBAE were also 
published for a national audience. 



New Wave 1984 and Beyond 

With the national validation and funding of the California 
Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS), the CBAE movement 
has its most recent (and perhaps best) opportunity to 
reform the practice and process of adult basic education. 
Early indicators are promising. Maryland has committed 
its next three years to the adoption of CASAS on a state- 
wide basis. Many other states, primarily in the East and 
Far West, have shown interest in adoptions. Unless there 
is a drastic change in the national legislation or funding 
of ABE in 1985, the variety of CBAE resources and pro- 
cesses developed over the years should have a impact on 
the field for at least the next five years. 



CSAS Adoption Workshop is important for a number of reasons. 
Participants are exposed to, and actually help create a lot of the 
"stuff" (the right stuff) to enable them to plan and implement CBAE 
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programs . They experience the excitement and romance of self devel- 
opment. Both are important to participants as they grow pro- 
fessionally, improve their local programs, and perhaps even 
influence the ABE program statewide. But it's bigger than that. 
In adopting CASAS, a state or local program undertakes an important 
experiment in the improvement of Adult Education. It's an oppor- 
tunity. An adventure. A challenge* A challenge to develop a 
system that will lead Adult Education into a progressive future. 
And, by example, lead adult educators and their programs towards an 
acceptance of CBAE. 
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SECTION V 

How are the CBABE Materials Organized? 

Each course for the Florida Adult Basic Education Program, Levels I 
and II has been written to meet the Florida ABE Curriculum 
Frameworks and individual Student Performance Standards, which 
incorporate both academic and life skills. There are three courses 
for C8A8E Level I (0-4. S): READING, WRITING, and MATHEMATICS. For 
CBABE Level II (5-8), there are seven courses: READING, WRITING, 
MATHEMATICS, CONSUMER EDUCATION, HEALTH, SCIENCE, AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. 

Course Packages : ~" 

Each course package contains the following materials: 

• A copy of the course curriculum frameworks and performance 
standards. 

■• A bibliography of all resources used to write the indivi- 
dual guides. 

• A pre-test for each student learning guide. 

• Learning activities to address the performance standard(s) 
targeted to the guide. 

• A self-check for student self-assessment after completing 
the learning activities. 

• A post-test for each learning guide. 

• Subject area examination (optional use). 

The CBABE Level I (0-2.9) learning guides are called "Teacher- 
Directed Learning Guides." The format remains the same, but the 
teacher is in charge of guiding the student's learning activities. 
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The CBABE level I (3-4) are student-directed learning guides. 
CBABE Level II (b 3) subjects are all individual student learning 
guides and written at the student 1 s readability level. 

Learning 6uide Format : 

The learning guides are instructional packets that guide each stu- 
dent individually through the learning process to meet the perfor- 
mance, standard.. In .most teases, there is, one guide per performance 
standard. In CBABE Level I, performance standards may have bsen 
combined for pre-competency testing, rather than on* test for each 
standard. See Figure V-A page V-3 for a copy of the organization 
flow chart for the learning guides. 

The first page of each learning guide contains the following 
information* 

1. Identifying information 

- Subject area 

- Course code directory title and number 

- Performance standard number. 

2. The performance standard or competency which this module is 
designed to develop. 

3. An introduction, which briefly explains the purpose of the 
mjicfe, why H is important, and what the student will 
learn. 

4. Prerequisities. 

5. Laboratory activities (if applicable). 
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FIGURE V-A 

ORGANIZATIONAL FLOW CHART FOR LEARNING GUIDES 



CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



PERFORMANCE STANDARD 



OBJECTIVES 



PRE-TEST 
i 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



SELF- CHECK 



POST- TEST 



EXAMS 
(Optional) 
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6. Performance objectives 

• Conditions (the given) 

• Performance (what will be done) 

• Criterion (how well). 

An example of a performance objective might be, "Given 10 problems 
involving the multiplication of fractions (conditions), the student 
will be able to complete them (performance) with 90% accuracy 
(criterion) . 

On page two of the guide, Learning Experiences becomes the heart of 
the guide. On this page are: 

1. The performance standard (repeated for easy reference). 

2. Learning activities and resources—specif ic instructions 
for what to do and which materials to use. The facilita- 
tor will recommend to the learner some of these activities 
to complete, based on pre-test results. Examples of 
learning activities might be to read a passage and answer 
questions, complete a lab assignment, view an audiovisual 
presentation, or prepare a speech. Normally the learning 
activities will include presentation of material, practice 
in applying it, and feedback on how well the work was done. 

3. Special instructions—which could be necessary information 
such as the order in which activities should be scheduled, 
where special materials are located, or when to ask the 
facilitator to assist in arranging for a group exercise. 
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Instruction Sheet : 

The Instruction Sheet may not appear in every learning guide. If 
one is used, it will be referred to in one of the learning activi- 
ties. Instruction sheets may contain graphics or pictures to 
clarify a process or concept being presented. They may provide 
detailed instructions for a writing assignment or lab assignment; 
they may present a checklist for evaluating a task the learner has 
been asked to do. 

In CBABE Level I, a section at the bottom of the Learning 
Activities page allows for supplemental materials to be added. 
Emphasis here in learning activities should be meet individual stu- 
dent learning styles. CBABE facilitators are encouraged to supple- 
ment the contents of these learning guides with additional 
resources and not depend on the contents of the guides to provide 
all the instruction that is needed by the student. 

Self-Check : 

The Self-Check gives the learners a chance to measure their 
progress before taking the post-test on a learning guide. They 
complete it and grade it themselves, using the Self- Check Answer 
Key on the next page of the guide. No grade is recorded. It is 
important that they check themselves fairly. If they look ahead at 
the answer key or skip items, they may think they are ready for the 
post-test when they actually need more study. The facilitator asks 
students to share the results of their self-checks. Then the facil- 
itator can have them move on to the post-test or prescribe addi- 
tional learning activities. 
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Tests : 

Pre- tests and post-tests will be packaged separately from the other 
materials, since they will need to kept in a locked file accessible 
only to staff. They usually consist of at least 10 questions in a 
multiple-choi ;e or matching format. The facilitator is encouraged 
to develop additional tests for each performance standard. 



General Information about Materials : 

Basic to the CBABE Level II (5-3) are the READING, WRITING, and 
MATHEMATICS learning guides. The CONSUMER ECONOMICS, HEALTH, 
SOCIAL STUDIES, and SCIENCE modules build on reading comprehension 
and math skills. Cross references of student performance standards 
based on student interest can occur in these latter subject areas. 



• Consumer Economics and health can accommodate low reading 
and math skills and are excel 1 ent mot i vator courses . 
Science and social studies are geared to a higher reading 
level (7-8). These modules are good for PRE-G.E.D. or for 
remediation of students having difficulty with the CBAE 
high school curriculum in science -?.nd social studies. 

• The CBABE Level II program is intended to raise the grade 
level of students quickly for entry into G.E.D. preparation 
and CBAE high school completion courses. 

• Since many students in the CBAE high school program a'e 
seeking credit, the CBABE Level II learning guides can ^ 
used to validate competencies at a lower level and award 
credit. However, this should be accomplished using the 
appropriate State Course Code Directory number for the cre- 
dit course. 

• The CBABE Level II program v/as designed specifically to 
accompany the CBAE h igh school compl et i on program with 
similar formatting so that students can experience con- 
sistency in learning and progression. 

• The CBABE Level I is also designed in a format that is con- 
sistent with Level II with the exception of the 
"Teacher-Directed Learning Guides 11 for Level I (0-2.9). 
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•; The CBABE program is also intended to meet the needs of 
students who tend to drop out or become discouraged with 
G.E.D. prep and CBAE high school because they lack the 
appropriate skills to be successful in academic subject 
areas for credit. It is important that „all students 
entering G.E.D. prep, the CBAE credit program, or CBABE 
be given grade placement testing for reading and mathema- 
tics. This can assure proper placement in the correct CBABE 
Level and help prevent student drop-out. Counseling stu- 
dents through placement testing is crucial to any, CBABE 
program. 

• With good counseling, proper placement of students, and 
noted student progression, this CBABE Level I & II program 
can be an effective instructional tool for any adult educa- 
tion outreach center or school facility center. It eases 
the teacher and volunteer tutor planning time for indivi- 
dualized instruction. 
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Adapting this CBABE Curriculua Materials to Local Needs 

This CBABE Program can be adopted as a full ABE Level I & II 
instructional program or modified to meet local resource needs. 
Since it is available for loan on IBM computer diskettes, this can 
be accomplished with minimal local effort. By making duplicate 
diskettes, revisions and additions are at the finger tips! 

The curriculum materials are intended only as a beginning, a basic 
framework for an ABE program. There may be textbooks on hand con- 
sidered more effective or just purchased last year! Do consider 
adding audio-visual materials, video, computer-assisted learning, 
games, group activities, etc. Peper-and-pencil type learning is 
not for everyone. Ideally, the learning activities are a menu 
which the facilitator and students can jointly choose the activi- 
ties most appropriate for their needs and learning styles. Make 
whatever adaptations are needed to Insure that the activities are 
appropriate for adult learners. 

Ordering Learning Resources : 

Be sure to order all the books and materials needed to implement 
the CBABE program at least a month before the program begins. A 
resource guide listing all ot the texts and materials referred to 
in the guides comes as part of the loan of diskettes. Each subject 
area module contains a list of the resources used to write the 
learning guides. 
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Also important for reproduction of the GBABE materials from the 
diskettes is a package of illustrations that will need to be 
pasted on appropriate pages as indicated. A print ready copy is 
the result. (See Appendix V-A). 

Managing Materials: 
The necessary physical organization and storage of the CBABE 
materials are as follows: 

Classroom Equipment : 

Two or three file cabinets and one large storage cabinet are 
suggested for evening centers that use day school facilities. The 
files and storage cabinets must be able to be securely locked. For 
outreach centers, cardboard carry boxes for hanging files can be 
used. Subject area learning guides can be compiled into a 
"booklet 11 format, therefore, eliminating individual files for each 
performance standard. Each instructor would have a set of 10 to 15 
booklets for each subject area. Students are requested not to 
write on the learning guides. Tests, however, will need to be kept 
in a lockable box and in file folders by subject area and perfor- 
mance standard. 

Learning Guides : 

It is suggested that individual manila file folders be used for each 
learning guide. However, some instructors prefer to use the 
booklet format for the subject area learning guides, dividing them 
by semester or as in reading, by relating performance standards. 
If using the file folder method, place a minimum of 15 copies in 
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each folder. Replace copies if students happen to take home the 
learning module or if the copies become, worn. Place folders in 
order numerically by the standard number, or divide learning guides 
into a packet format and staple. This allows students to use in a 
"booklet" form, reducing paper flow, filing, and movement of stu- 
dents. Find the best ways that work. After all, because of record 
keeping and al 1 the other necessities needed for ind ividual ized 
instruction, classroom management can become a chore! 

Tests : # 
Keep all pre-tests and post-tests in a separate, locked file cabinet 
or box. Arrange in manila file folders by number and have a minimum 
of 10 on file for each number. Number each test and check to see 
that all are in at the end of each class. Some tests are consumable 
by the student. Keep these used tests in a separate folder. Do 
not allow students to keep copies of a completed test. Lamination 
of tests is a good idea. 

Books, Worktexts, Other Resource Materials : 

Arrange instructional materials in the storage cabinets for easy 
access by students. Have students return materials to the 
appropriate place. Arrangement of materials in learning labs is 
much easier than for evening programs in a day school facil ity. 
Code materials with color dots and post a chart showing students 
how to find materials. 
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If using audiovisual and programmed materials, there may be a need 
to store these separately and establish a sign-out system. Classes 
that are small in number can be more easily controlled for book 
loss. For ABE students, some books are consumable. However, if 
this is not the case, sign out the worktext to the student to take 
home. With limited resources, sometimes books have to be used only 
in class. Don't be caught short on books or necessary resources 
for continuous instruction in this CBABE program. 

| Reading 2.44 

Prepare file folders like this 
for each set of Learning Guides, 
Pre- tests, and Post-tests. 



Local Options : 

There are several local options which need to be addressed before 
the CBABE program can be implemented. One, deciding to what 
extent you will adapt and/or adopt the available curriculum 
materials, has already been discussed. 

Another important option is the designation of a level of mastery 
which must be met for successful completion of pretests and post- 
tests. It is important to note that research on CBAE shows very 
strongly that successful programs are those which require a high 
level of mastery. Ninety percent (90%) is the recommended figure 
for level of mastery on the post- test (or pre-test). The rationale 
behind this recommendation is that students working on their own 
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will not be able to master higher levels of course work if they 
have just barely managed .to achieve a minimal level of mastery in. 
the lower levels. This is especially true in subject areas such as 
mathematics and reading where one must continue to use skills 
learned in an earlier unit to succeed in later units. 

A third local option relates to time limits for testing and 
retesting. This option is discussed in detail in the Testing 
Section. 
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APPENDIX V-A 
HOW TO ORDER THE CBABE CURRICULUM 



The CBABE Curriculum for Level 1 & Level II is on IBM 
Computer diskettes so that it can be loaned out to 
requesters, who upon receipt, duplicate the diskettes 
and print out original copies 'of the learning guides. 
A package of paste-ups (illustrations) is also provided 
to get print ready. 

A listing of all instructional resources used in the 
learning guides, as well as ordering information accom- 
panies the loan package. 

The CBABE Level I & II Manual can be ordered as one 
copy to a district. It can be reproduced locally. (It 
is anticipated that this manual will be on IBM computer 
diskette in the near future). 

ORDER FORM FOR CBABE CURRICULUM 

Name: 

Title: 



Institution: 



Address: 



Purchase Order #: Tel: ( ) 

The loan of the computer diskettes is for a two-week period based 
on. the date of mailout. Return should be in the same package (box) 
mailed by the sender. 

If one of the original diskettes becomes damaged, please note which 
one(s). Please replace the damaged one with a blank diskette. 
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CBABE Level I (Reading, Writing, Mathematics) $10.00 

CBABE Level II (Reading, Writing, Mathematics, 
Science, Social Studies, Consumer Economics, 
Health) $15.00 

CBABE Level I & II Manual $ 5.00 

TOTAL: 

Mail to: Elizabeth Singer, Dean, Cocoa Campus 
Adult/Ccnffliunity Education 
Brevard Community College 
Cocoa, FL 32*22 
Tel: (407) 632-1111 X3180 
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APPENEIX V-A 

CBABE Curriculum CBABE Level I (0-4.9) 

Content: 

Reading & Writing = 93 Performance Standards 
Mathematics = 80 Performance Standards 

x CBABE Level II (5-8) 

Reading = 50 Performance Standards 

Writing = * 27 

Mathematics = 85 

Consumer Education = 14 

Health = 14 

Social Studies = 18 

Science = 52 

Each subject area is a separate module. 
Sometimes performance standards have been com- 
bined within one student learning guide. 

Each student learning guide has a separate pre- 
and post-test. 

Each subject area has a final exit exam. Use of 
this exam as exit criteria is intended as 
optional. (Sometimes ABE students are intimi- 
dated by lengthy exams). 
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SECTION VI 

EFFECTIVE CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT OF CBABE 

This section provides a variety of information on the CBABE process 
that can serve as a guideline to the effective use of the available 
materials. First, an overview of the recommended procedures is 
provided, followed by a discussion of diagnostic/prescriptive 
learning, record keeping suggestions, classroom management,^ a 
discussion of meeting individual learning needs through the 
recognition of different learning styles, and finally hints from 
the developers/teachers on how to effectively use the CBABE 
process. 

A. Overview of Recommended Process 

In an attempt to provide the broader picture of the CBABE process 
before going into detail on the specific points, the steps iden- 
tified below are recommended. This process is presented in pic- 
torial form in FIGURE VI-A which is keyed by numbers to correspond 
with the descriptions of each step. 

STEP 1 - Orientation to the Program Orientation to the program 
may occur in a counselor's office or in the classroom. Students 
should complete the CBABE Student Information Sheet (Appendix VI-A) 
if able to. Otherwise, the counselor or facilitator could obtain 
the necessary information. 

STEP 2 - Program Placement Use the TABE (Test for Adult Basic 
Education, 1987 ed., Survey form) to determine grade level 
placement. 
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STEP 3 - Diagnostic/Prescriptive Placement — Use the TABE, 1987 
regular diagnostic test to determine problem areas. Other types o* 
tests can also be used for diagnostic purposes. Student scores are 
recorded on the Student Profile Sheet and the Competency-Mastery 
Chart (Appendix VI-B). 



STEP # - Classro^ Orientation -- Classroom orientation may be com- 
bined with the program orientation if the classroom facilitator 
rather than a counselor provides the initial welcome and testing. 
The following procedure is suggested for orientation of students 
new to CBABE on the first day of a new term: 



a. Explain the CBABE approach, using the overview in the 
manual . 

b. 60 over Appendix VI-C Student Self-Directed Use of the 
CBABE Learning Guides and a sample learning guide 
(Appendix VI-D). Have students complete the CBABE 
Self-Check on use of the learning guides (Appendix VI-E) if 
they are able to read the material. 

c. Give new students (reading at grades 3 and above) copies 
of Appendices VI-A and VI-B to keep in their folders for 
reference. 

d. Also discuss tha CBABE Learning Lab Information Sheet 
(Level II) found in Appendix VI-F with students as 
appropriate. Students who will be working in the lab 
setting would probably find a copy of these sheets useful. 

e. Encourage questions. 

f . Post classroom expectations end rules and explain the 
CBABE flow chart (Figure VI-A). 

g. Explain the following points to the students: 

1. location of materials, 

2. student responsibilities for self-pacing, 

3. testing times and procedures, 

4. recordkeeping (See Appendix VI-B) Competency Mastery 
Chart, 
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FIGURE Vl-A 



Step 1 
Program Orientation 



r 



Steps 2 & 3 
Testing & Placement 



Steps 4 & 5 
Cla s s room/Course Orientation 
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: Step 6 
Course Standards 



♦ 

Step / 
Short-Term Contract 









Step 8 






Pretesting 





Less Than Mastery 



Mastery 



" Step 9 
Learning Activities 



" Step 8A 
Recording of Score 



Step 10 
Self-Check & 
Post- test 



-Mastery- 



♦ 

Less Than Mastery 

■ i 

Steps 9 & 10 Repeat 
Additional Learning 
Activities 



♦ 

Less Than Mastery 
♦ 

Step 12 
Remediation 



Step 11 
Post-test 



t 



•Mastery- 



Mastery 



Step 8A 
Recording of Score 



Pre- test-Next Standard 
Repeat Step 8 



♦ 

Less Than Mastery 

Step 12 
Remediation 



Step 13 

When all guides are completed: 
FINAL EXAM Administered (Optional) 



Mastery 



Step 14 " 
Completion of Records 



*This level of mastery is set 
locally. A mastery level of at 
least 80% is recommended. 



Step 15 
Material s Returned 
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5. the grading system (if appropriate), 

6. student responsibilities for refiling of materials, 
and classroom- expectations and rules 

Because the CBABE program allows for open entry, you may have stu- 
dent new to CBABE entering throughout the term. You may not always 
be able to devote sufficient time to orienting the student who is 
unfamiliar with CBABE -while also trying to meet the needs of other 
students. There are several options for accomplishing this through: 

a. individual orientation by the facilitator when possible or 
orientation by a teacher aide or volunteer (if available); 

b. orientation by the counselor, individually or with other 
new students who are beginning that day or evening; 

c . orientation by a fel low student who is working in that 
area, or 

d. use of a self-study orientation module. 

NOTE: Some adult centers will greet and test students at any 
tine the center is open, but wil 1 schedule orientation 
sessions only once or twice a week. The student may begin 
the nodules only after participation in an orientation 
session. 

STEP 5 - Orientation to Each Course Provide a list of course 
pre- standards to each student. Use a course map for appropriate 
sequences of instruction* Develop a short-term contract with the 
student. List your agreed upon performance standards on the first 
two columns of the Competency Mastery Chart (Appendix VI-B). 

STEP 6 - Explanation of Course Standards—Go over the course stan- 
dards the student will be working on to provide an overview of what 
is to be covered. Standards should reflect diagnostic testing on 
the subject area to be studied. 
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STEP 7 - Short-Term Contract Based on the diagnostic testing, 
discuss, and list the competencies to be mastered on the Competency 
Mastery Chart. This may be READING, WRITING, or MATHEMATICS ini- 
tially. Have the student set an agreed upon goal for the number of 
competencies to be mastered within the first week. 

STEP 8 r Pre-testing — Pre-test to determine if the student has 
prior knowledge at a S0% or higher level. There is a pre-test for 
each competency to be mastered or a "proficiency test 11 that covers 
two or more competencies within a course. 

Record the score on the Competency Mastery Chart. If it is less 
than 90%, the student should complete assigne\ activities in the 
learning guide. If it is obvious from the student's previous work 
that pre-test scores will be very low, or if the student has a great 
deal of test anxiety, the pre-tests may be orrited. DO NOT ALLOW 
STUDENTS TO WRITE ON THE TESTS OR THE LEARNING GUIDES. 

If the student completes the pre-test with a score of 90% or higher, 
the student should take the pre-test for the next learning guide. 
The score on the next pre-test determines whether the student should 
proceed through the learning activities for the guide or proceed to 
the next learning guide pre-test. 

For Level I students reading at 0-2.9, the facilitator may need to 
administer the pre-test orally. These learning guides give specific 
directions to the instructor on how to handle the testing situation. 
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STEP 9 - Learning Activities -- In Level II, each learning guide 
has activities at either a 5th-6th or 7thr8th grade reading level... 
Level I has teacher directed learning guides at 0-2.9 and student 
directed learning guides at 3.0-4.9. Choose activities based on 
placement level. Step-by-step directions are found in each 
learning guide (Levels 3-8) but facilitators should encourage stu- 
dents to ask for ^assistance if they encounter problems. 

As the instructor in CBABE, you can use several instructional 
methods. The program is designed primarily to be individualized; 
however, you can set aside class periods for the entire class to be 
instructed on a performance standard that is not suited for indi- 
vidualization, such as the inquiry method or a science lab 
demonstration. When you plan to do this, be sure to announce your 
plans ahead of time so that all students will be present. You may 
also want to use group activities cr student presentations to the 
class. There are some subject areas which almost require a 
variation in teaching methods. 

For Level I students, you need to look carefully at the needs 
of these students. Variation of presentation techniques and the 
provision for group activities are essential. The learning guides 
should give some suggestions on how to enhance the instructional 
process for your learners. Feel free to add supplemental 
materials/techniques to these guides. 

Step 10 - Self-Check -- After completing the agreed-upon activities 
and discussing problems and progresc with the facilitator, the 
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student decides jointly with the facilitator if he or she is ready 
to take the self-check. When ready, the student takes the self- 
; check and grades it. Answers are found in the learning guide. The 

I .„ score is recorded on the Competency-Mastery Chart by the facilita- 

$\ tor and by the student on his/her copy. 

For Level I students reading at 0-2.9, the facilitator will obvi- 
ously have to make some adaptations, such as administering self- 
checks orally. Facilitators need to insure that students do NOT 
I have experiences that remind them of their previous failures or 

shortcomings. In other words, especially Level I (0-2.9), facili- 
tators should try to provide as many positive experiences with 
"testing" as possible. 

STEP ii - Post- testing -- Based on the teacher's recommendation and 
the score on the self- check, the student takes the competency post- 
test. A score of 90% or above is recommended before validating 
mastery. The post- test grade is recorded on the facilitator's and 
student's competency mastery charts. Again for Level I students 
reading at 0-2.9, the facilitator will probably find it necessary 
to administer the post- test orally. 

Note : Facilitators should recommend additional activities if they 
feel the student is not really ready for the post- test. Students 
who fail a post- test naturally feel somewhat discouraged. In addi- 
tion, they will have to take another post-test after remediation. 
If extra tests for the learning guide are not. available, the faci- 
litator will need to develop a new post- test. 
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STEP 12 - Remediation or Enrichment Activities If warranted, the 
teacher may assign additional activities for competency mastery 
which may not appear in the student learning guides. Always use 
enrichment materials that address topics and issues of student 
interest. 

STEP 13 - Final Exam The final exam is optional, depending upon 
the course and teacher assessment. If a student is completing a 
reading, writing, or mathematics course, it may be appropriate to 
administer the TABE SURVEY 1987, (grade level placement edition) to 
verify student readiness for G.E.D. preparation or CBAE high school 
completion. 

STEP 14 - Completion of Competency Mastery Chart After the stu- 
dent has successfully completed the assigned competencies, the 
instructor signs the Competency Mastery Chart and datjes it. This 
chart should become part of the student's permanent record folder. 
Charts can be discarded after information is placed on the stu- 
dent's cumulative folder or transcript. 

STEP 15 - Materials Return If allowing student to check out text- 
books or other materials to complete learning guides at home, you 
may want to use the form found in Appendix VI-G. Some centers 
require deposits on textbooks (credit program) taken home to assure 
that they are returned. If you are using expensive audiovisual 
materials or software within the classroom, you may want to 
establish a checkout system for their use. 
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B. Diagnostic/Prescriptive Learning 

In a conventional classroom, mass instruction is presented by a 
teacher. In the CBABE classroom, individualized instruction is 
guided by a learning facilitator. The focus of instruction is on 
the mastery of specific competencies that the student needs and wants 
to learn. Alternative means of learning the required information 
or skill are available to accommodate a variety of learning styles, 
and the students proceed at their own pace. 

In the CBABE program, with >pen entry/open exit, individualized 
instruction requires a systematic approach to be successful and 
effective. A systematic approach helps the facilitator manage a 
large number of learners at the same time and keep accurate records. 

The classroom learning procedure for CBABE is based on the 
diagnostic- prescriptive process. A flow chart which graphically 
illustrates this process can be found in Figure VI-B on page VI-11. 

Performance Stanards 

The starting point for the learning process is a set of performance 
standards or competencies to be mastered. The performance stan- 
dards are mandated by the State of Florida for the following areas: 

Reading 

Writing 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social Studies 
Consumer Education 
Health. 
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Appendix A contains the curriculum frameworks divided into Level I 
competencies (or performance -^ards) and Level II competencies 
by subject areas. These '< s ses are Florida's state-mandated 
Performance Standards of Adult Basic Education. 
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FIGURE Vl-B 



Flow Chart of. 
Classroom Learning Procedures Based on the 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive Process 



STANDARDS 



DIAGNOSIS - 



PRESCRIPTION 



UOCUMENTATION 



INSTRUCTION 



EVALUATION 



UNSUCCESSFUL 
REMEDIATION NEEDED 



SUCCESSFUL 



CREDIT AWARD 
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Diagnosis 

Preliminary evaluation is usually in the language arts (mainly 
reading) and mathematics. Each student should be given a 
diagnostic test to determine at what level of competency he or she 
is functioning. An example test is the TABE (Test for Adult Basic 
Education). Other proficiency tests can be used. If a student is 
deficient in reading skills, he/she should be placed in courses 
that will build these skills (i.e., Reading I). 

Interpretation of diagnostic testing should be shared with the 
student. A plan of action or "mapping" of courses is conducted 
with the student. Students cannot be given high school credit for - 
courses that their transcript shows have been complete' <^ a 
passing level and credit already awarded. 

Prescription 

The facilitator, with student inputs develops the learner's course 
plan. At times, this portion may be conducted by the counselor with 
prescribed courses already in place when the student enters the 
CBABE classroom. However, the options *for materials selection 
based on individual student needs are in the hands of the facilita- 
tor. Selected assignments from the "student learning guides" and 
other resources are based on the student's level, pre-test results, 
and learning style. 
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Instructio n 

The instructional process for CBABE is most effectively conducted 
through the use of "Individual Student Learning Guides 11 which con- 
tain resource information to help the student master individual or 
combined course competencies. A jample "student learning guide 11 
is presented in APPENDIX VI-D. Pre and post-tes^.s for each com- 
petency are part of each guide. Since CBABE maintains that stu- 
dents should not be required to repeat knowledge already 
demonstrated, it is imperative that a pre-test be used to determine 
whether the student has already mastered a particular competency. 
If demonstration is at the recommended 90% mastery, the student 
would not have to complete the learning guide, but moves on to the 
next competency. : 

The "student learning guide" is geared primarily to individualized 
instruction. However, the facilitator should interact with each 
learner for at least a portion of each class session. Learners 
complete their assignments based on information in the "student 
learning guide" and resources recommended in the guide and turn 
them in for facilitator feedback. The facilitator should be pre- 
pared to recommend additional resources to help the student master 
a competency. Many "student learning guides" do not address indi- 
vidual learning styles. Based on availability of instructional 
resources, enrichment materials should be used. 
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Evaluation 



A post-test is administered to the student for each competency 
addressed in the "student learning guide." It is recommended that 
90% mastery be demonstrated. Each course is divided into 
"semesters." Affinal examination is administered for each semester 
course. Depending upon local options, percentages can be set for 
student learning guide mastery and the final examination. 

Cacunentation 

The "individual competency check sheet" that contains each score on 
the pre/post-tests and final examination, and teacher's initials 
verifying mastery of each is. forwarded to the chief administrator 
who also signs - off that the student has mastered the course 
(CBAE high school credit program). This information is transferred 
to the student's "cumulative folder." These course competency 
mastery sheets should be kept on file for at least three years 
after the student leaves the program. The official documentation 
of student mastery then becomes the student's school record. 

Remediation 

If the student does not demonstrate mastery cf a performance stan- 
dard on the post-test, he/she must be remediated. Additional 
resources are recommended by the facilitator. The learner may 
return to the prescription process at any time during the instruc- 
tional period if he/she has difficulty with the prescribed 
materials or fails to successfully complete the "student learning 
guide." 
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Once remediation has been satisfactorily completed, a new post- .est 
is administered the student. 

Testing 

Since testing (diagnosis) is such a major part of the diagnostic/- 
prescriptive learning process, it is crucial to the success of the 
CBABE program. A thorough understanding of testing procedures is 
essential, therefore, additional information on the testing process 
is prasented below. 

Administering, scoring, and providing feedbar 1 ; on pre/post tests 
can require a major portion of the facilitator's time. In order to 
provide more time for individual attention to students, it is 
necessary to set up and follow specific guidelines for handling the 
testing. If two facilitators share a classroom, division of 
responsibilities is a helpful option, with one facilitator handling 
testing and one handling consultation. 

In those settings where two facilitators are not available, one of 
the alternatives listed below may provide a workable solution. 

1. Testing as the students are ready . This is the ideal for the 
student, but may result in long waiting lines and may hinder 
individual consultation for planning and assistance. 
Monitoring can also become a problem. If testing is available 

— -at anyjtime, designate a specific "testing area" to make moni- 
toring easier and to let other students know that the indivi- 
dual is being tested. If setting aside a testing area is not 
feasible, try placing a bicycle flag, or other identifying 

87 
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device, on the desk of a student taking a test. This way., you 
and others will know who is fc'eing tested. 

2. Testing at specified times . Schedule the first hour and the 
last hour of a session as testing time or schedule testing 
only for certain days during the week. Specified testing 
times will allow you more time to work with students needing 
individual help,' and monitoring will become l^ss of a problem. 
If you choose this option, be sure to schedule testing times at 
reasonable intervals so that students do not have to wait more 
t.hp.n one class session to be tested after completing^ a 
learning guide. Students should be allowed to go on to che 
next learning guide while waiting to be tested. 

3; Use of a Testing Center . In larger programs with full-time 
counselors, students may be sent to a testing center. Teacher 
feedback would include the score as well as the numbers 
missed, so appropriate learning activities and/or remediation 
could be assigned. Usually, testing centers are used for the 
following: 

• Placement testing in reading and mathematics 

• Diagnostic testing to assist the teacher in prescription 

• Final examination testing for student exit. 

The ideal testing center would contain a computerized system. 
Students would take tests Gn the computer and have the tests 
graded by the computer. Tie computer system could have test 
banks for pretest, posttest, and final examination questions, 
if possible, several computers in the classrom setting could 
provide similar services. 
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Test Security - Test security is absolutely essential in a 
CBABE program!! 

• Pre-tests, post-tests, and final exams are to be kopt in a 
locked file cabinet with access only by the facilitator, 
-teacher, aide or testing coordinator. 

• Each test should be numbered for tracking, and completed 
tests should be returned to the facilitator rather than 
being kept in the student's copy of the record; folder. 

• All notations shout testing results should be made in ink 
by the facilitator, teacher aide or testing coordinator. 

Careful monitoring of students may be necessary to prevent 
the temptations to copy questions for a friend. 

Placement 

The TABE, or one of the other state approved standardized tests, is 
used to help determine the beginning level of instruction. 
Learners who are at the pre-reading level may be unable to take the 
reading test or only able to complete the aural portion. Their 
readiness skills will need to be evaluated by teacher observation 
and the use of pre-tests. 

It is important to recognize that reading levels indicated by stan- 
dardized tests are usually the instructional levels where the stu- 
dents work with, or immediately following, careful and direct 
instruction to set the purpose,, introduce vocabulary, clarify 
instructions,, etc. 

When using the approximate reading level determined by results from 
a standardized test, it is advisable to direct students working 
independently to use instructional materials at a level 1.5 to 2 
grade levels lower than the Reading Level indicated by the test. 
This practice increases the learner's ability to focus on the con- 
cepts to be learned rather than on the reading process itself. 
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Much of the work on the performance standards 1.01—1.13 helps 
develop readiness skills in visual discrimination, sight word 
recognition, aural discrimination, and association of sounds with 
letters. Learners at this level benefit from, and in many instan- 
ces require, direct instruction and feedback from a teacher, an 
aide, a* tutor, or another student either in a one-to-one situation 
or in a small group working on the same skills. These students may 
be able to work independently on some of the writing performance 
standards 2.01--2.Q3 or the mathematic performance standards until 
individual instruction can be given, 

C. Record Keeping 

Student Information . Student record information may vary, as dif- 
ferent forms are used by individual districts and community colle- 
ges. Appendix VI-A contains a sample* Student Information Fo; A m. 

* 

Competency Mastery Chart . The Competency Mastery Chart (Appendix 
VI-B) is the form used for tracking of mastery of performance stan- 
dards. Both the learner and facilitator keep a copy of this; the 
learner to be aware of his progress, and the facilitator as a per- 
manent record of the student's achievements. The form thus provi- 
des a guide and progress chart for the adult learner. It can also 
be used as a short-term learning agreement or contract between the 
learner and the facilitator, although some facilitators choose to 
use a separate learning agreement form such as the one in Appendix 
VI-H. The Competency Mastery Chart includes all the information 
needed for thO student's permanent record. Basic information is 
entered on the top and a performance log completes the chart: 
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Basic Information: 

• student name 

• subject area 

• facilitator 

• class entry date 

• TABE placement level 

• entry testing data 

• exit testing data. 



Performance Log: 

• competency number (proposed completion date can be included in 
this column during short-term goal setting) 

• pre-test score (usually recorded as a percentage) and date 

• learning activities to be completed (number of activities 
agreed on by facilitator and learner during short-term goal 



self-check (check » off by student when successfully comple- 



• review exercises (fillsd in only if needed after unsuccessful 
self-check or post-test) 

• post- test score (usually recorded as a percentage) and data 

• -instructor's signature. 

Attendance Record . Although a certain number of days of attendance 
is NOT required in a CBABE program, students should be encouraged 
to set and follow a regular schedule for their work. Attendance 
records should be kept on each student for state reporting. These 
records are also valuable for the facilitator and counselor in 
keeping up with the student's interest and effort. 

D. Classroom Management 

Much of the management of materials in the c1a*:>room has already 
been discussed in previous sections. However, it is worth 
restating several of the uniquenesses of using the learning guides 
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in the actual classroom. One area is Teecher-Directed Student 
Learning Guides and Student-Directed Learning Guides. 

Le/els of Learning Guides 

The performance standards addressed by the learning guides have 
been divided into two levels. Those in the readiness level where 
the learner does not yet have the skills necessary to interpret 
directions and work independently are designated as Teacher- 
Directed'(0-2.9) and the instructions are directed to the t jilita- 
tor as suggestions for meeting the students 1 needs . Student 
Learning Guides, (3.0-4.9) for learners who have the skills needed 
to follow directions aiid complete an assignment independently, pre- 
sents material directly to the student. These guides are written 
to the readability level of the student, 

Adapting 

Some of the readiness levels of language arts performance standards 
require "bigger bites" and a longer period of time for development. 
Many are also interrelated and may not follow a sequential pattern 
where one skill is acquired and mastered before work is begun on 
another performance" standard. Work may need to proceed on more 
than one performance standard at a time. Some examples of perfor- 
mance standards wh ich requ i re t ime for devel opment are : 

1.07 identify frequently used words on sight 
1.10 identify single vowels, vowel combinations and vowel con- 
sonant variants 

1.12 identify consonant blends and digraphs 

1.13 use correct pronunciation in oral reading 

2.28 spell words needed in writing through grade four 

2.29 spell commonly used "consumer" words 
"2730' spell commonly used "survival 11 words 
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Teacher Directed Learning Guides 

This design was initiated oecacise the CBABE curriculum writers and 
Executive Planning Team felt that adults with academic achievement 
based on diagnostic testing in the 0-2.9 range would not feel com- 
fortable in a self-directed learning situation. Teacher-directed 
learning guides are also more appropriate for this level because 
greater attention to learner needs can be enhanced by the instruc- 
tor or tutor. 

The teacher-directed learning guide is written succinctly and for- 
matted similar to the student directed learning guide. In differs 
in that instruction is controlled by the teacher/facilitator. This 
does not mean that joint planning between the instructor and adult 
student about what ths student wants to le^rn is overlooked. 
An" example of a Student Directed Learning Guide is presented in 
Appendix VI-D.) 

E. Providing Variety in Learning Styles 

The concept of learning styles has been regularly addressed in 
relation to learning to learn and training individuals to learn 
more effectively. Learning style refers to preferences, tendencies, 
and characteristics that affect personal choices, processes, and 
behaviors in educational contexts and settings (Smith, 1982). 
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Learning styles can be examined from several different perspec- 
tives. One of those perspectives that is especially valuable in 
the instructional setting is the aspect that relates to sensory 
perception, or how information is received or extracted from the 
environment by the senses. This approach is called the perceptual 
learning modality and is composed of seven elements: print, ral, 
interactive, visual, haptic, kinesthetic, and olfactory. 



The seven elements of the perceptual learning style modality are 
briefly described below. 



Print - A person who is print-oriented often learns best through 
reading and writing. This is the learner who loves to 
read books, journals, or magazines and finds that he or 
she easily retains the information that is read, A per- 
son who is identified as a "bookworm 11 may be a print- 
oriented learner. 

Aural - A person who is aural-oriented general ly learns best- ' 
through listening. People who usually do not talk much 
and who feel that they learn best when the information is 
presented verbally may be aural learners. Individuals 
who like Jecturos because they remember what is said or 
who enjoy learning from audio tapes probably are aural 
learners. 

Interactive - Individuals who learn best through verbalization 
usually arc* interactive learners. These people like to 
talk and discuss ideas with other people. Small group 
discussions or the give-and-take of debate activities are 
several means through which interactive individuals learn 
best. 

A person who is visual -oriented learnt; best through 
observation. People who like to see visual stimuli such 
as pictures, si ides, graphs, tables, demonstrations, 
etc, usually are visual learners. 

Individuals who learn best through the sense of touch are 
generally haptic learners, A haptic person is someone who 
has to feel objects or to touch as many things as 
possible, Haptic persons assimilate information through 
a "hands on 11 approach to learning. This is similar to 
"tactile"; however, tactile refers only to touch through 
the fingers while haptic implies touch through the entire 
hand. 



Visual - 



Haptic - 
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Kinesthetic - A person who is kinesthetical ly oriented learns best 
while moving. People who generally have to move around 
or have to move some part of their body while processing 
information probably are kinesthetic learners. Someone 
who is in constant motion while reading or listening may 
be a kinesthetic learner. Women who crochet or knit or 
men who work on leather projects during inservice 
workshops and who definitely comprehend the presented 
material are examples of kinesthetic learners. 

Olfactory - Individuals who learn best through the senses of smell 
and taste are olfactory learners. People who can vividly 
associate some information with a particular smel 1 or 
taste probably fall within this learning style. 



Assessing Perceptual Learning Styles 



How can practitioners assist adult learne? • in identifying their 
dominant learning style? Many individuals may not be aware of 
their own personal learning style. To help create an awareness of 
learning styles and to enhance the identification of individual 
styles, several techniques are presented here. 



An explanation of each perceptual learning style and an attempt to 
specify a particular individual's learning style may increase 
recognition of the most effective mode(s) for learning. Questions 
addressing each learning style may provide some enlightenment for 
both facilitators and learners. Listed in Figure VI-C are 
questions related to identifying possible strong and weak elements 
of perceptual learning style. The questions in the strong element 
column can be utilized jto pinpoint areas where individuals think 
they learn fairly easily. On the other side, the questions in the 
weak element column can be used to eliminate elements where there is 
more difficulty in learning. 



Q n* 
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A second technique is to utilize the Perceptual Learning Style 
Inventory (see Figure VI-D). This technique provides learners with 
a means to identify strategies/techniques through which they think 
they learn best. By comparing the pattern of responses to the 
learning style (see Figure VI-D), an immediate picture of the per- 
ceived dominant learning modes emerges. Because many learners are 
not able to identify their strong or weak elements, an explanation 
of the seven styles and attention to the questions presented 
earlier w*ll serve as a useful approach for practitioners in adult 
education settings. 
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FIGURE Vl-C 

QUESTIONS RELATED TO PERCEPTUAL LEARNING STYLE IDENTIFICATION 



Questions Related to Identifying 
Strong Perceptual Elements 

PRINT: 

Do you remember quickly and easily OR 
what you read? 



Can you learn something better after 
seeing it or after writing it? 

AURAL: 

Do you tend to remember and repeat OR 
those ideas you heard verbally pre- 
sented? 

Do you "hear" what others are telling 
you? 

INTERACTIVE: 

Do you like to use other people as OR 
sounding boards? 



Do you enjoy question/answer 
sessions or small group discussions? 

VISUAL: 

Do you need to have a "picture" in OR 
your mind before comprehending 
something? 

Do you "see" what others are trying 
to tell you? 

Do you create visual images as you 
think? 

HAPTIC: 

Do you feel that you have to touch OR 
new things you are learning? 



Are "hands on" experiences important 
to you? 
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Questions Related to Identifying 
Weak Perceptual Elements 



Do you have to read articles several 
times before grasping the important 
concepts? 

Do the words on the page all seem 
to run together? 



Do you find it difficult to 
remember information presented in 
lectures? 

Do audio tapes leave you wanting to 
read the information? 



Do you find that you do not get 
much information from small 
group/discussion activities? 

Would you prefer not to discuss 
things with others, preferring 
instead to work alone? 



Do visual representations such as 
graphs or tables leave you wanting 
an explanation? 

Do you find it difficult to picture 
things in your mind? 

Do you fail to understand displays 
or charts? 



Do you find it difficult to 
distinguish the feel of different 
items? 

Does touching objects fail to create 
a visual image in you mind? 
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FIGURE Vl-C (Continued) 
QUESTIONS RELATED TO PERCEPTUAL LEARNING STYLE IDENTIFICATION 



Questions Related to Identifying 
Strong Perceptual Elements 

KINESTHETIC: 

Do you think you learn better when 
you are able to move during your 
learning? 

Do you like to move your hands 
(knit, crochet, doodle) while 
learning, not from boredom, but 
because it helps you concentrate? 

OLFACTORY: 

Does smell have any special signi- 
ficance for you? 

Can you associate a particular 
smell with specific past memories? 

Are you frequently able to identify 
smells? 



Questions Related to Identifying 
Weak Perceptual Elements 



OR Do you find movement distracting? 



Is it hard to concentrate on 
learning something if you are also 
moving or doing something else? 



OR Do you find smells basically 
offensive? 

Do smells detract from your learning 



Do you find it heard to distinguish 
between different smells? 
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FIGURE Vl-D 
PERCEPTUAL LEARNING STYLE INVENTORY 



Check below the strategies/techniques through which you think you learn best. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 



motion pictures 

lecture, information-giving 

group discussion 

reading assignments 

role playing with you as a 
participant 

project construction 

odor discrimination activities 

television programs 

audiotapes 

participant in panel discussion 
written reports 
nonverbal/body movements 



drawing, painting, or sculptur- 
ing 

. tasting 



15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 



si ides 
records 

question-answer sessions 

independent reading 

physical motion 
activities 

model building 

scented materials (such 
as scratch/sniff) 

graphs, tables, and 
charts 

recitation by others 

interviews 

writing 

participant in physical games 
touching objects 
photographs 



PLEASE GO TO BOTTOM PART WHEN YOU HAVE COMPLETED YOUR CHECKS. 
CIRCLE THE NUMBERS YOU CHECKED IN THE TOP PART. 

If a majority of numbers for a particular style are circled, consider the possi- 
bility that you have a learning style similar to the one indicated. 
Identification of your learning style orientation should identify ways in which 
to expand your learning effectiveness. 



STRATEGY NUMBERS 

1, 8, 15, 22, 28 

2, 9, 16, 23 

3, 10, 17, 24 

4, 11, 18, 25 

5, 12, 19, 26 

6, 13, 20, 27 

7, 14, 21 
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STYLE 

VISUAL 

AURAL 

INTERACTIVE 
PRINT 

KINESTHETIC 

HAPTIC 

OLFACTORY 
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What impact does the concept of learning styles have on the metho- 
dology for facilitating learning? The idea of learning styles pro- 
vides flexibility for the facilitator in terms of meeting 
individual learning needs. This demands creativity on the part of 
facilitators to develop a variety of ways to meet adults 1 diverse 
needs. Awareness of various presentation formats is essential to 
develop creativity in the selection of both techniques and 
materials. The facilitator can serve as a resource enabling stu- 
dents to identify and to utilize their own unique ways of 
learning. The classroom may become more of a learning center with 
a variety of activities occurring at the same time, while the faci- 
litator functions as a manager of the activities. 

How can individual learners utilize perceptual learning style 
information to their best advantage? The learning style concept is 
essential to the individual learner. Since learning styles impact 
on the amount of information processed and retained, knowledge and 
utilization of one's most effective learning style will enhance 
learning. By concentrating on the dominant learning styles, lear- 
ners can increase their skills in utilizing appropriate methodolo- 
gies for self-directed learning efforts. The development of a 
personal learning contract with its objectives, strategies, resour- 
ces, and evidence of materials can reflect the individual's pre- 
ferred style of learning that best meets the criteria of the 
contract. Also knowledge of learning style information allows 
individual learners to pursue their personal learning projects in a 
more effective and efficient manner. 
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Learning style knowledge may assist adult learners in recognizing 
why some past learning activities were more worthwhile or useful 
than others and what learning activities were less meaningful to 
them. This information also serves as a guide to future learning 
endeavors. 

Learning styles are especially important in working with Level I 
(0-2.9) learners because typically they may have learning 
disabilities which must be overcome, or partially compensated for, 
before learning can become easier. Therefore, it is important to 
find out how the learner learns best -- by seeing, by writing, by 
repeating, by listening, by hands-on experiences or through various 
combinations of the seven perceptual learning modality elements. 
It becomes very important to present material to learners in a 
variety of ways and help them to develop skills in using different 
strategies for differing situations. Students need to know more 
about the learning process and about themselves as learners. 

Most of the activities suggested in the learning guides are print 
oriented. It is certainly desirable to augment these activities 
with others which provide the learner with opportunities to 
approach the material in ways which are more efficient and effec- 
tive for him. This may include audio cassettes, computer-aided 
instruction, video cassettes, films, filmstrips, games, maps, 
diagrams, pictures, measuring devices, physical ' objects , role 
playing, and events planned to provide practice or actual 
experience such as writing letters, using the telephone to acquire 
information, participating in interviews, etc. 
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F. Special Hints for the CBAE Facilitator from Developers/Teachers 

As the instructor/facilitator in CBAE, you can use several 
instructional methods. The program is designed primarily to be 
individualized; however, you can set aside class periods for the 
entire class to be instructed on a performance standard that is not 
suited for total individualization. Examples: The Inquiry Method, 
Science Lab Demonstration, Student Reports. This instructional 
process should be announced ahead of time or posted to alert the 
class so that all students will be present at the same time. Group 
activities can also be used. Student may at times be able to work 
together when assigned to the same performance standard. This 
would be very appropriate for sociology, science projects, history 
courses, and speech. You will find that many of the performance 
standards require some sort of group interaction. 

•••• Student progress through learning guides will vary depending 
uporr motivation, time spent in class working, achievement levels, 
previous knowledge of the subject, and other variables. An 
agreement between the student and the facilitator should be made as 
to how much work should be accomplished by a specified time. 
Students should realize that they are progressing either normally 
or not doing as well as expected. 

•••• Watch out for students who consciously or unconsciously do the 
fol lowing: 

• Come to you and want to attempt the post-test before going 
through the activities in the guide. 
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• Come to you continually for information and instructions 
that are contained in the guide and resources. 

• Cheat on the self-checks and have difficulty passing the 
post-tests. 

• Consistently skip over using resources called for in the 
learning guide. 

• Become frustrated due to lack of progress. 

• Interfere with other students' learning. 

• Fail to use time wisely. 

• Appear to need more resources and study not contained in 
the learning guides but want to take the post-test. 

• Look for excuses to move around or leave the room. 

•••• Avoid the temptation to teach everything yourself if it is in 
the learning guides and resources. 

• ••• Avoid the tendency to try to keep the entire group together 
all the time unless there is a good educational reason for doing 
so. Once sufficient guides are available, students should be able 
to speed up and slow down as their learning needs dictate. 

• ••• As you get new learning guides, go through them and the 
resources referred to so that you become familiar with them. 
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If you do not have the tools, supplies, or equipment needed 
for students to actually perform the task hands-on as called for in 
the guide, at least have students go through all the resources and 
references and take the post- test. 

.... Keep in mind that these materials are not perfect. There will 
be mistakes and omissions. Occasionally, you find something men- 
tioned or pictured that is not appropriate for your setting. This 
project developed a tremendous amount of learning materials in a 
relatively short period of time (6 months - high school guides). 
At this rate, mistakes are bound to occur. Simply alert your stu- 
dents to these possibilities and note them so they can be 
corrected. 

•••• If you sincerely feel that this approach to instruction will 
NOT work, it won't! On the other hand, if you believe that showing 
students exactly what they are to learn and giving them the time 
and help to learn it is a better way to go, the chances are great 
that you will find a way to make this approach work!. 

•••• Have some group activity every day. It is important to develop 
oral skills as well as reading and writing skills. In fact, Perform- 
ance Standard 1.05 (language arts) measures whether students can 
listen and join in classroom discussions. They need ongoing prac- 
tice. 

•••• Students also need practice in speaking informally before the 
group. This forces them to structure their thinking. Students 
love to talk. Give them something important to talk about. 
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.... In group activities you can address other learning styles and 
provide the change of pace from constant textbook learning that 
will keep your students learning. 

• ••• ABE students are rarely motivated purely by the love of 
learning. They like to have the lessons made relevant and pre- 
sented in many different ways. They often come just to be with 
other people. 

.... You love to teach. Let your students "catch" your enthusiasm. 

.... Show an educational film or video tape from your media center 
on science, social studies, health, geography, etc. Most are 
twenty or thirty minutes long. Always preview. Always discuss 
before and after viewing. 

•••• Set aside a certain time of the day or week to discuss current 
events. Have students bring in items or bring the paper yourself. 

.... Study one state or country a week. Have a few students make a 
report or ask everyone to bring in some information. Bring in an 
almanac and an atlas and teach them to use the table of contents 
and index. Get a puzzle map of the U.S. and/or world. This is a 
great opportunity to get someone to make a chart or graph comparing 
some aspect of several states or countries. Or focus on a famous 
person or invention per week. 

•••• Read/teach a poem a week. "Trees" (Kilmer) is a good one to 
start with. Follow with your favorites and then ask the students 
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to find some. Children's poems can nearly always be used with the 
proper introduction. Tell them, "This is a poem you can read to 
your children," or, "This is a famous children's poem that you have 
to know about to be educated!" Poems are great for teaching voca- 
bulary and stirring up philosophy discussions. Ask some students 
to memorize a verse or two and recite or read before the class. 
Have a poetry contest for some candy bar pr i zes . Don 1 1 forget 
limericks and silly poems. Have fun! 

• Read one of Aesop's Fables each week. Poor readers need to 
learn that there is often a hidden meaning behind the words. They 
need to know, what a moral i s . Ask them for modern exampl es 
illustrating the one you just read. 

•••• For serious students, spend a few minutes regularly reading 
the U.S. Constitution to them. Discuss. 

• ••• For the last few minutes of class* play a parlor game, such 
as, "I went on a picnic and took some apples," with the next person 
having to name all the preceding words in order as well as adding 
one of his own. For lower level people, you may have to point to 
the letters. This is good training in memorization and in word and 
letter association. You can play Bingo in endless variations—with 
sight words, vowel sounds, multiplication tables, etc. Have the 
students write their own cards from a list of choices on the board. 

•••• Develop your own collection of math oddities to discuss. Put 
the students in groups and ask them to put the numbers one through 
nine in a Magic Square—so that all rows, columns, and diagonals 
add up to the same number. Another day give them two through ten. 
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APPENDIX VIA 

CBABE STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET 



Subjects: 



Entry Date: 
Entry Term: 



Student Name: 
Address: 



Number Street 



Phone: 



Birthdate: 



Marital Status: 
S.S. #: 



TTTty ZT^ 
No. of Children: 



Last School Attended: 
Last Grade Completed: 
If employed, where? _ 

Not employed: 

Handicapped? 



Employed?^ 
Part-Time 



Ful 1-Time 



Are you seeking employment?^ 
Type: 



Receive Public Assistance? Limited English Proficiency (Foreign Born) 



Purpose of Program Entry: (Check one or more below) 

Adult Basic (literacy) skills 

Adult High School Completion 

G-E.D. Preparation (must be 18 or older) 

Increase Personal Competencies (have Diploma) 

Vocational Supplemental (Employed; up-grade 

current job related 
skills) 

Leisure Time/Recreational 

What other course(s) have you taken? 



What are your hobbies and interests? 



What do you plan to do after obtaining your program goal? 



o 
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Facilitator 
Student Name 



Subject Area 



COMPETENCY MASTERY CHART 

Page 

Class Entry Date 
Placement (TABE SURVEY) lEVET*" 



of 



Class Exit Date 
Date Test Taken (TABE SURVEY) 



ENTRY TABE Testing Diagnostic/Prescription Recommendatiuns 


READING LEVEL Date 






READING SCORE Date 


WRITING LEVEL Date 


WRITING SCORE Date 
MATHEMATICS SCORE Date 


MATH LEVEL Date 


Student Goals Post- TABE Exit from Program 


UUMPfcTcNCY § PRE- TEST 


Learning 


Self-Check 


Review 


POST-TEST 


INSTRUCTOR 


COMMENTS 




Date/Score 


Activities 




Exercises 


Date/Score 


INITIALS 
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5 tructor Signature: 
ERICe: 



Test Average 
Exam Grade 



Final Grade Ave. 



Dean's Signature: 
Date: 



APPENDIX Vl-C 

STUDENT SELF-DIRECTED USE OF CBABE LEARNING GUIDES 



Look at the first page of the sample student learning guide 
(Appendix VI-D). Each student learning guide is similar to this. 
Learning guides are used to guide you through a learning process to 
master the performance standards. In some cases, you will find 
more than one performance standard covered in a learning guide. 
This first page of the learning guide gives the following 
information: 

• Subject Area Covered 

• Performance Standard(s) 

• Introduction 

• Pre-Test Needs * 

• Post- Test Needs. 

Subject Area : In CBABE there are seven subject areas to which you 
may or may not be assigned, based on your entry testing scores. 
Subject areas most often assigned are in READING, WRITING, or MATH. 
You may want to choose other subject areas, such as HEALTH, 
CONSUMER EDUCATION, SOCIAL STUDIES, OR PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Performance Standards : Performance standards are the same thing as 
competencies. That is, knowledge you must know about the subject 
area. An example is "be able to place words in alphabetical 
order." The performance standard(s) is noted on the first page of 
your learning guide and repeated on each page. 

Introduction : The introduction section states the outcomes 
(results) of what should happen for you after completing the 
learning guide. Sometimes other information is added to help you 
understand the performance standard. 
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Pre-Test : This is where you will start before moving to the next 
page which is the "Learning Steps" section of the guide. 
Competency-Based Education does not want you to have to repeat 
knowledge you have already learned. 

You must ask the instructor to give you the PRE-TEST before 
beginning each learning guide. 

Post- Test : If you don't master the Pre- Test, you will complete 
assigned learning steps in the learning guide as directed. The 
post-test will tell you and the instructor whether you have 
mastered the performance standard(s) and can move on to another 
standard . 

• Turn to the next page of the Learning Guide. Note that the sub- 
ject area and performance standard(s) are given again. You are 
asked NOT to write on the learning guide. 

• The "Learning Steps" will tell you . . . 

what resources to use, 
••• how to use the resources, and 
••• feedback on how the work was done 

• Your instructor may say that you do one or more of the learning 
steps based on your learning needs. 

• Follow each learning step as assigned (in order from lowest 
number to highest). Look at "Special Instructions" for what to do 
after each learning step. 

♦ * 

ill 
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Learning Resources : Your learning resources are in the classroom. 
The instructor will show you how to use the learning resources to 
complete the learning steps. 

• As you go through the learning steps, you may need help from the 
instructor. Ask for help. 

• Self-Check Test : You will complete the self-check test after 
discussing your progress with the instructor. You may grade it 
yourself. 

• The answer key to the self-check is in your learning guide. It 
is important that you don't look at answers before or during taking 
the self-check. 

• After taking the self-check test and grading it, show to your 
instructor and discuss your progress. 

Post- Test : After discussing your progress with the instructor, 
he/she may say that you need to do more activities before taking 
the post-test. The post-test says you know the performance 
standard(s) if passed at an 80% level. 

Competency Mastery Chart : You will have a Competency Mastery Chart 
(Appendix VI-B) for each subject area. Your pre-test and post-test 
scores are recorded on your subject area Competency Mastery Chart. 
You may keep another copy of this chart in your personal file 
folder to note your progress. The instructor keeps a chart and 
records the score, date and his/her signature saying you have 
mastered standards. 
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• After all standards assigned are mastered, you have successfully 
completed the subject area. 

• The Competency Mastery Chart becomes part of your permanent 
record folder. 

YOU HAVE NOW COMPLETED A STUDY GP THE STUDENT LEARNING GUIDE. 

• Turn to page VI-E-1 and take the "CBABE Self-Check on Use of 
Learning Guide (Appendix VI-E), which will tell you whether you are 
ready to begin the first student learning guide for the subject you 
have been assigned. 

• Show the Learning Guide Self-Check Test to your instructor and 
discuss any questions you may have before beginning your first 
learning guide. 

"There is no failure in no longer trying." 

- Elbert Hubbard 
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APPENDIX Vl-D 
' SAMPLE STUDENT LEARNING GUIDE 



COMPETENCY-BASED ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



STUDENT LEARNING GUIDE 







SUBJECT: HEALTH 






PERFORMANCE 
STANDARD #: 4.53 






LEVEL II (5 - 8) 


PERFORMANCE 
STANDARD(S): 


4.53 Know common illnesses and seek proper 
medical help 


INTRODUCTION: 


After doing this learning guide, you will know 
common illnesses and be able to seek proper 
medical help. 


PRE-TEST 


Before you start this guide, ask your teacher for 
the PRE-TEST on this standard. Take the PRE-TEST 
and have your teacher grade. If your score is 90% 
or above, go to the next learning guide. 


POST-TEST 


FOR SCORES BELOW 90% 


After you complete the activities in this module, 
you will take a POST- TEST which must be passed at 
an 80% or above level. DO NOT WRITE ON THIS 
GUIDE. 
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COURSE: HEALTH 



LEVELS: 5 - 8 



PERFORMANCE 

STANDARD: 4. 53 Know common illnesses and seek proper medical 

help. 



DIRECTIONS: Use your own paper. DO NOT WRITE ON THIS GUIDE. 

Complete the learning steps below. Check with your 
teacher as noted and for help if needed. 



LEARNING STEPS 



SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 



Use: Life School - Health 



1. Read handouts 1 - 8 on pages 
275^285. Complete the acti- 
vities on each page. 



Use Teaching Resource, 
pages 275-276 for "Body 
Parts and Breast Check." 

Check handouts 3-8 with 
the answer key on page 3 
of this learning guide. 



4. 



Complete handout #9, 
(SELF-CHECK) page 4 of this 
learning guide. 

Read handouts 10-20 on pages 
2g7 : 297. Complete activi- 
ties on each page. 



Before taking the last 
SELF-CHECK, see your 
teacher. 



Check handout #9 with 
the answer key on page 5 
of this learning guide. 

Check handouts 10-16 
with the answer key on 
page 6 of this learning 
guide. 

Ask your teacher to look 
over your work. 



5. Take SELF-CHECK (page 7, 
handout 21) in this student 
learning guide. 

6. Get the POST- TEST from your 
teacher. 



See answer key on page 8 
and check your answers. 



Your teacher will say if 
you are ready to take 
the POST- TEST. 



7. Take POST- TEST. Have your 
teacher grade. 
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Additional activities 
may be given if your 
score is less than 80%. 
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ANSWER KEY 

< < > > 
Handouts #: 3-8 



COURSE: HEALTH 
LEVELS: 5 - 8 



PERFORMANCE 
STANDARD #: 



4,53 



DIRECTIONS: Use your own paper. DO NOT WRITE ON THIS GUIDE, 



HANDOUT #3: 

Answer 1: 
Answer 2: 

HANDOUT #4: 

Answer 1: 
Answer 2: 

HANDOUT #5: 
Answer: 

HANDOUT #6: 
Answer: 

HANDOUT #7: 

Answer 1: 
Answer 2: 

HANDOUT #8: 

Answer 1: 
Answer 2: 



every year or once a year 
see a doctor 



every 3 to 5 years 
every year 



every 1 to 3 years 



once a month 



yes 
no 



yes 
no 
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SELF- CHECK 




A * 




LEVELS: 5 - 8 


* * 


< < > > 




* 


Handouts #: 9 












PERFORMANCE 






STANDARD #: 4.53 



DIRECTIONS: Use your own papar. DO NOT WRITE ON THIS GUIDE. 



Circle "T" for true sentences. Circle "F" for false. 



Tests are a quick way to find out if something is 
wrong. 

If something is wrong, it's good to know about it 
early. 

Most adults need a blood pressure check about once a 
week. 



There is a skin test for TB. 

Most adults need a TB test every 3 to 5 years. 

The Pap test is a test for cancer. 

Most women need a Pap test only every 5 to 10 years. 

Women need to do a breast check every month. 

People who are well doii't need any tests. 

You should tell your doctor about family diseases. 



T F 1. 

T F 2. 

T F 3. 

T F 4. 

T F 5. 

T F 6. 

T F 7. 

T F 8. 

T F 9. 

T F 10. 
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SELF- CHECK 
ANSWER KEY 

< < > > 

Handout #: 9 



COURSE: HEALTH 
LEVELS: 5 - 8 



PERFORMANCE 
STANDARD #: 4.53 



DIRECTIONS: Use your own paper. DO NOT WRITE ON THIS GUIDE, 



1. T 

2. T 

3. F 

4. T 

5. T 

6. T 

7. F 

8. T 

9. F 
10. T 
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APPENDIX Vl-E 
CBABE SELF-CH£CK ON USE OF LEARNING GUIDES 



Choose the best answer for each question. Complete any other acti- 
vity requested. DO NOT mark on this self-check. Use your own paper. 



1. Which one of the following is NOT found on the first (cover) 
page of a "Student Learning Guide. 11 

a. Performance Standard Number and Standard 

b. Introduction 

c Learning Activities 

d. Subject Area Covered 

e. Pre/Post-Tests Information 

2. There are seven subject areas covered in CBABE. Six of them 
are listed below. What is the seventh one? 

a. Reading d. Consumer Education 

b. Mathematics e . Physical Science 



3. Which of the following statements are true and which are 
false? 

.a. Competency-Based Education says that you must complete all 
student learning guides for a subject area. 

b. You take the pre-test before starting work in a learning guide. 

c. You can take the post-test whether completing the activi- 
ties or not. 

d. You must score 80% or above on the post-test before 
mastery of a standard is validated. 

4. Which one of the following is NOT part of the Learning Steps? 

a. what resources to use 

b. where in the room to find the resources 

c. how to use the resources 

d. feedback on how the work was done 

5. Very briefly and in complete sentences describe how you use 
the M self check" in the learning guide. 

6. What important scores are recorded on the Competency Mastery Chart? 
ANSWER KEY: 1. c 2. Writing 3. a. f b. t c. f; d. t 

4. b 5. teacher graded 6. pre and post-tests 
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Social Studies 



f. 

g. 
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APPENDIX Vl-F 
CBABE LEARNING LAB INFORMATION SHEET (LEVEL II) 
Welcome to the CBABE LEARNING LAB. In this room ytu will find stu- 
dents working at several different levels and on different subject 
areas. Each student Works at his/her own pace of learning by using 
individual STUDENT LEARNING' GUIDES. 



There is a STUDENT LEARNING GUIDE for each course performance stan- 
dard. Some performance standards have been combined within a 
guide. 



HERE'S HOW IT WORKS . . . 



Your guides may be in "packet" form. You work on one guide 
at a time. Performance standards are numbered in sequence 
(i.e., 1.01, 1.02, 1.03, etc.) 

The first page of the guide will tell you what to do in 
order to master the performance standard. 

Included in each guide ar* LEARNING STEPS (assignments), 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS, self ,ecks and answer keys. 

In some cases you will be given additional activities, 
tests, and performance standards. 

All work is individualized, that is, you will be working by 
yourself with special help given by the Lab facilitator. 
At times there may be small group instruction. 

If your learning guides are in packet form, they will be 
filed by subject area and noted by title and performance 
standard numbers. 

If filed by individual standard numbers, look for the sub- 
ject area and performance standard in an individual file 
folder. These are kept in a file cabinet. 

Your LEARNING FACILITATOR will show you where the guides 
and instructional resources can be found in the Lab. 



You will have a PERSONAL FOLDER which contains COMPETENCY MASTERY 
CHARTS, assignments and work, this memo, CBABE Learning Contract, 
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Student Information Sheet, and CBABE Testing Forms, and any other 
information relating to your progress. 

• On the first page of each learnirg guide, you are told to 
take a PRE-TEST before beginning the "Learning Steps. 11 

• You may want to look at the self-check in the guide before 
taking the pre-test. 

• If you pass the pre-test at 90% or above, you do not have 
to complete that particular learning guide. You have shown 
mastery of the standard. 

• If you do not pass the pre-test, you complete the assign- 
ments in the "Learning 5*eps n and "Special Instructions 11 as 
noted by your facilitator and the guide. 

• After discussing your progress with t* e Lab Facilitator, 
you may be given extra activities or assigned the 
POST-TEST. Both the PRE-TEST and POST-VEST are monitored 
by the LAB Facilitator. 

• If you pass Jie post-test at 80% or above, your grade will 
be recorded on your COMPETENCY MASTERY CHART. You may 
proceed to the next assigned standard. 

ATTENDANCE CARDS: 

• Men you enter the Lab, pull your attendance card from the 
file kept near the facilitator's desk. Fill in the date 
and time of entry. 

• When you leave the lab, complete the time of exit. Return 
the card to the proper file section. 



Attendance is very important to your successful progress. You may 
be assigned specific days to attend the Lab. Follow your schedule 
and attend each day. 



You must stay in the Lab after entry until break time. You must 
return to the Lab on time after break. Coming and going of stu- 
dents is disruptive to* learning. Check with your Lab Facilitator 
if an emergency. 
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MATERIALS CHECK- OUT/CHECK IN 


TERM* 


LAb 






Instructor 




Name 


Materials Loaned 


Date of 
check-out 


Time 


Date of 
check- in 


Time 


Initial 
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EXITING FROM THE CBABE LAB 



• If you are enrolled in either READING, WRITING, or MATH, 
you will be given a final exam before exiting the subject 
area. Whether to give the final exam is a decision made by 
the Lab Facilitator. 

• You are expected to raise your reading level by at least 
one grade level. This is usually determined by a profi- 
ciency test or the TABE (Test for Adult Basic Education). 

• If you wish to raise your reading level up to at least the 
eighth grade, you can choose to stay in the Lab. In fact, 
it is recommended, especially if you plan to earn adult 
high school credits or take tho G.E.D. 

• If you are preparing for the G.E.D. , it is important that 
you complete WRITING. Your writing skills will be tested 
on the G.E.D. 



Your Lab Facilitator is here to help you progress rapidly through 
the subject area performance standards. He/she will give you spe- 
cial assistance as you work through activities. 



In some cases, volunteers are in the lab to help with your 
progress. If discouraged about your progress, seek out the help 
that is available to you. 



YOU CAN BECAUSE YOU THINK YOU CAN! ! 



I have read and understand the above information: 



Student Signature: Date 

(Place this information in your personal file folder). 



NOTE: You are asked not to talk with other students while in the 
Lab. Quiet is needed for individual study. 
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APPENDIX Vl-H 
CBABE LEARNING CONTRACT 

Term 

Date 

Subject __ 

Student Name 

Faci 1 itator 

For the subject named above, I plan to complete 

the Performance Standards listed below by 

Date 

I will check off each Performance Standard by the number 
and note what Learning Steps by number that I studied. 



I will present this information to my Facilitator and ask 
for help if I need it. 



Performance Standard 
Numbers 




Learning Activities 
Numbers 


Check 




Date 




Check 




Date 











































































































































































Learner Signature 

Facilitator 
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APPENDIX Vl-I 

TEACHING READING TO THE ABE STUDENT WHO CANNOT READ 

by Linda Thistlethwaite 

Translating theory into practice 

How do I teach the ABE student in my classroom who can r t 
read? In many areas I feel competent to teach adults. And 
the Increasingly new and better materials written especially 
for the adult who is continuing his basic education make my 
job easier. But I have no training in teaching reading, and 
I don r t know how to help the adult whose reading skills are 
less than the minimal. 

These thoughts may plague you as they do many ABE teachers who are 
striving to help adult learners achieve competency in reading. 
Educators engaged in teaching reading to adults need to be cogni- 
zant of current interpretations of the reading process. What pro- 
minent reading theorists say about the essence of reading is 
applicable to the ABE student who is just beginning to learn tc 
read .■ 

A Theoretical Base 

An unprecedented interesting in reading as comprehending (as 
opposed to pronouncing words) is evidenced by a cursory look^ 
through current reading journals and convention programs (Durkin, 
1981, p. 23). Numerous reading theorists are attempting to define 
this complex cognitive process. Kintsch and Vipond (1977, p. 16) 
contend that comprehension involves the construction of the meaning 
of a passage from written text. Pearson and Johnson (1978, p-24) 
state that "comprehension is building bridges between the new and 
the known." Smith calls this ''making sense of the world" (1975, 
p. 1). Comprehension is an active process and involves a great 
deal of inference making; readers interpret and alter what they 
880926/grC01G-E VI-M 
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read in accordance with their prior knowledge. Comprehension, 
therefore, is a dialog between the writer and the reader (Pearson & 
Johnson, 1978, p. 4). 

The traditional view of reading has been a ''bottom up 11 or 
"text-driven" approach (Goodman , 1979 , p . 660) . According to 
"bottom-up theorists, the reader begins with print, the first and 
most important task being to decode the sound-symbol relationships 
(Pearson & Kamil, 1978). Reading is viewed as the processing of 
each small unit successively and accurately to get a larger unit 
(Gough, 1976) . In other words letters are processed, words are 
identified, word meanings are checked one-by-one for coherence with 
the sentence in which they occur, and finally sentences are 
understood (Rumelhart, 1976, p. 4). 

The term "top-down" was coined in response to the "bottom-up" view. 
Essentially, the "top-down" theory is a "reader-driven" theory 
where the reader operates actively without dependence on the text 
(Goodman, 1979, p. 660). In a "top-down" theory primary importance 
is given to what is in the reader's mind. The emphasis is on the 
generation of hypotheses about the meaning of print (Smith, 1978). 

A third term, "interactive," is now being applied to comprehension 
theory. Here reading is viewed as an interactive process in which 
text (print) and world knowledge (what is in the reader's head) 
interact (Rumelhart, 1976). In an interactive model of reading, 
the reader begins by simultaneously generating an hypothesis about 
the meaning and initiating letter and word identification. It is 
analogous to different tasks and negotiating with each other to 
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solve a problem. Both top-down and bottom-up components are 
mutually facilitative (Pearson & Kamil, 1978). This interactive 
view of the reading process is perhaps most pertinent to present- 
day understanding of the art of reading. 

Goodman views reading as an interactive process in which the 
graphophonic (letter-sound), syntactic (grammatical) and semantic 
(meaning) cueing systems operate interdependently. The reader 
hypothesizes meaning on the basis of minimal actual information 
from the printed page (Goodman, 1979). As defined by Cooper and 
Petrcsky (1976), reading is a cognitive process of actively 
acquiring and organizing the visual configurations from the text on 
the basis of what the reader already knows, the task at hand, and 
the rules of categorization, organization, and syntax. The fluent 
reader risks error in order to learn about the printed text and to 
predict meaning. Since readers are more concerned with the iden- 
tification of meaning than with the identification of words, they 
reduce uncertainty about meaning (and thereby error risk) by making 
use of their knowledge of the world and of orthographic, syntactic, 
and semantic redundancies. It is because of these redundancies 
that the reader is able to sample, predict, conform, and integrate 
the information from the printed page. 

The Classroom 

Having a sound theoretical base - understanding that reading is 
comprehending - U important. But it is only the beginning. How 
does a teacher help adults who cannot read? Where do you start? 
Offer them a fresh beginning. Rather than emphasizing phonics or 
memorization of words (approaches to reading that the adult 
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disabled reader may associate with failure to learn to read as a 
child), help. the adult beginning reader to view reading as a pro- 
cess of meaning construction. Studies have shown that adult 
disabled readers are likely to have a phonics-based or whole word 
model of reading (Keefe & Meyer, 1980; Gambrelle & Heathington, 
1981). Offering a comprehension-based model of reading to these 
adults gives them a new and different way of looking at reading. 
They may see that they do not need to depend upon strategies that 
were earlier unsuccessful. 

Rather than depending upon sounding-out or memorization strategies, 
a comprehension-based model of reading emphasizes the use of con- 
text. Encourage the readers to use what they do know to figure out 
what they do not know. Reading to the end of the sentence is the 
first step. Next, the reader should think about the following 
questions: What would make sense? Given what I know about the 
topic, what I ! ve read so far in the text, and what I know about how 
language sounds, what are some logical guesses for the unknown word 
or phrase? Once the reader has thought of several logical choices, 
application of any basic knowledge of phonics (usually limited to 
noting the sound of the initial letter of the word) can help in 
determining which of the logical guesses sounds the same as the 
printed word (Cooper & Petrosky, 1976; Goodman, 1979; Smith, 1979). 

Specific Strategies 

The following reading activities are comprehension-based. They 
stress reading as the understanding of text rather than the 
sounding out of words. They represent a whole-language approach. 
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Listening, discussion, and writing experiences are viewed as 
integral parts of the reading program. rather than isolating reading 
from other language activities (Halliday, 1978; Leigh, 1980; 
Watson, 1982). 

The nature of the ABE classroom requires that the adult learners 
who attend be independent in their learning experiences to some 
extent. This independence is particularly difficult for both 
instructor and student if severe disability in reading is/the basic 
problem. Minimal reading skills rule out the use of a number of 
independent activities and adult-oriented materials typically used 
with ABE students. In response to this problem, the following 
activities stress independence in learning and allow even the non- 
reader to function in the typical ABE setting. 

Assisted Reading. Ass i sted read i ng can be an effect i ve read i ng 
strategy with adults. In this approach, the instructor and the 
student read the text together. This supportive help is often 
needed by the student to build . confidence. When the student 
appears to be reading confidently with the instructor, the instruc- 
tor fades out and allows the student to continue independently. At 
the reader's slightest hesitation, the instructor fades back in to 
offer support (Hoskisson, 1975). For the beginning reader, text 
with repetitive language patterns and songs with rhymes, and 
refrains work very well. 

Adult learners may view reading with a tape recorder more posi- 
tively than directly reading with the instructor. It is more pri- 
vate and less likely to be viewed as school- like. The tape 
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recorder is also helpful if direct tutorial time is not available. 
When using the tape recorder, learners can first listen to the 
taped lesson several times, following along visually with their 
copy of the taped material. Next, students can read the text with 
the tape recorder. When the reader feels fairly confident with 
this "read-along" strategy, the tape recorder can be turned down so 
that the external cues provided are minimal. Carbo (1978) gives 
helpful hints for the preparation of taped materials for use with 
assisted reading. 

Language Experience Approach. In this strategy, the reader 
actually creates the material for the reading lesson (Hall, 1976). 
The lesson begins with dictation of the student's thoughts or 
feel ings about a particular topic. Possible topics include 
description of something that has happened or an upcoming activity, 
or explanations of how to do something or how to get a particular 
destination. Sometimes pictures or a peric ' of discussion prior to 
the actual dictation are helpful in stimulating a student's 
thoughts. 

A transcription of the learner's text (exact words) provides the 
material for later direct reading instruction. The incorporation 
of cues provided by the reader's memory of the general content and 
personal language structures is particularly helpful for the 
severely disabled reader. Thus, students do not have to rely 
solely on the printed text as they read. 

In the tape recorder is used for the initial dictation, the dic- 
tated text can later be used by students to independently check the 
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accuracy of their reading of the transcribed text. Using the tape 
recorder also allows students to use their language experience text, 
as an assisted reading lesson before reading it independently. And 
too, the tape recorder allows the student to be an independent 
learner. The older learners may view the reading experience as 
more adult-oriented if they sometimes work alone with a tape 
recorder rather than always directly with the instructor. 

A variation for the student who cannot handle a large amount of 
text is the use of picture sentences. The student tapes self- 
selected pictures (from magazines, newspapers, etc.) to separate 
sheets of paper. As the student dictates one or two sentences for . 
each picture, the text is written underneath each. Beginning adult 
readers can also design short texts for each picture in a wordless 
book or for a set of cartoon frames from a newspaper. If the 
picture-oriented text has several lines of print on all or some 
pages, the print can be overlayed with strips of heavy paper. 

Use of the tape recorder allows for later " recording of the sen- 
tences. It can also serve as a tool for ' self-checking the reading 
of the sentences. If the tape recorder is used, care should be 
taken to record sentences by picture number so that the student is 
looking at the correct picture cue and text as he checks his 
reading with tape. 

Incorporation of Listening and Discussion with Reading Activities. 
Often the adult who has serious reading problems benefits from a 
program that incorporates listening with reading. The wider a per- 
son's experiential background concerning a given topic, the easier 
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it is to read about related experiences. For example, if the stu- 
dent is interested in the Civil War, listening to taped material* 
about this topic can provide the background knowledge that will be 
beneficial to the student's reading of some simple text on the same 
topic. Perhaps a portion of the taped material can be written in a 
simpler language and later 'used in direct reading instruction. Or 
a language experience lesson could be based on the student's per- 
sonal reactions to the material. Although taped material is not 
suggested as a replacement for discussion and the interaction this 
provides, tapes are an alternative means for providing experiential 
background. 

It is easy for the adult disabled reader to feel left out and alone 
in the ABE classroom if the majority of those attending are reading 
at higher levels. Thus, group discussion of material read and or 
listened to can provide the means by which students performing at 
various levels can interact with one another. Even the adult who 
is just beginning to read can share in these discussions if the 
reading program is being enriched with coordinated listening 
activities. 

Reading through Writing. Some students may increase their reading 
abilities through their attempts to write. Students may keep a 
record of words and phrases they encounter in their environment 
that they want to be able to read. Copied popular songs and rhymes 
can also be part of the writing-reading program. Advertising slo- 
gans copied from the newspaper or billboards can be included. This 
written material is later used for direct reading instruction. It 
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is highly motivational since it is self-selected by the students 
and exemplifies print that is part of their life experience. The 
student's writing, however, should not be limited to copying. The 
expression of ideas "and personal feelings should be encouraged 
without undue concern focused on grammar and spel ling (Watson, 
1982). Setting a goal of writing for a specified number of minutes 
each day rather than a goal of producing a certain amount of 
writing often is helpful. 

Many Opportunities for Reading. McCracken (1971) suggests a stra- 
tegy called sustained silent reading (SSR) that relies upon a 
comprehension based model of reading and on the theory that stu- 
dents learn to read by reading (Smith, 1979). In this approach, 
the student simply reads without changing his material for a spe- 
cified period of time* It may work best for the student to set a 
timer if on* is available. Readers decide what material they will 
read and the length of time that sustained silent reading will be 
possible. 

Although this strategy may appear more appropriate for the student 
who is not a beginning reader, even the adult who has only minimal 
reading skills can benefit from this activity, simply by exposure 
to print. It may be helpful if readers select a text with pictures 
to act as cues for the print, SSR periods also may provide time 
for students to browse through the material that they would like to 
be able to read. Whatever the material, a key component of the 
strategy is that the entire emphasis is on reading, not on 
completing exercises related to the reading material. 
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To make students aware of when their comprehension has broken down, 
a reader- selected miscue strategy might be used (Watson, 1978). 
Remind the students that as they read they must continually ask 
themselves if what they are reading makes sense. When they come to 
text that doesn't make sense, they should write down the sentence 
or part of the sentence that they don't understand. After they 
have completed the text, they should go back to the problem areas 
they marked as they read. They may find that the context .of the 
entire text helps to clarify the problem areas initially defined. 
If uncertainty still exists, discussion with the instructor can 
provide clarification. It is effective to incorporate this reader- 
selected miscue strategy with SSR. 

Students should be encouraged to read at home daily for a specified 
period of time; The material should be at the reader's independent 
reading level; that is, it should be material that he can easily 
read with no assistance. If there is little material available 
that the student can read independently, a portion of this daily 
reading time might be spent in collecting material that the student 
would like to be able to read. The material can become the basis 
for later assisted reading lessons, or it could be used instruc- 
tionally if written at a lower readability level. 

Daily reading time might also be spent in re-reading material that 
has previously been read in class. The reading, however, should 
always be for a purpose. For some students, gaining fluency is in 
and of itself a reason to read, re-read, and read again. For 
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others, reading stories to their children can be a reason for re- 
reading. In fact, ABE students who have young children, it might 
be possible to use some children's books as either independent or 
instructional reading materials, 

Reading to Adult Learners. Even adults enjoy being read to ... All 
students attending the ABE center, those with greater reading abi- 
lities as well as those with minimum reading skills, may enjoy this 
experience and perceive periods of being read to as a time to wind 
down and relax. Incorporating reading to students as a part of the 
daily curriculum provides the students with a good reading model 
and gives them the chance to explore material that is more complex 
than material that they could read independently (Watson, 1982). 
And it is a means by which you can bring a group of adults with 
diverse needs and backgrounds together. 

S unwary 

A reading program for the adult learner who has only minimum 
reading skills should incorporate reading activities that immerse 
the student in actual reading experiences. Rather than emphasize 
phonics and isolated exercises, working with connected text via 
such approaches as assisted reading, language experience, and daily 
independent reading periods is suggested. The tape recorder can be 
used sometimes with reading activities to provide a greater measure 
of independence. 

Although time spent reading is of key importance, listening activi- 
ties, discussion, and writing experiences should be vital parts of 
the learner's reading program. They provide content background for 
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the text to be read as well as actual material that can be used in 
direct reading instruction. 

emphasizing a comprehension-based model of reading (rather than a 
phonics or whole-word model) allows the student to use information 
beyond the printed page as well as the entire text itself to derive 
meaning from print. In a comprehension-based reading program, the 
question "Does this make sense?" is always the uppermost question 
in the reader's mind. A comprehension-based model of reading is 
predicated on the theory that reading is an interactive process of 
comprehension where all the cueing systems of language operate 
interdependently to help the reader predict and confirm meaning 
from text. 
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SECTION VII 
WAT ELSE? 



What Else Do I Need to Know VII- 1 

Reaching Out-ABE Teacher/Recruiter/Counselor VII-10 

ABE and Parenting VII-13 

Effective Use of Volunteers VII-13 
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What Else Do I Need to Know? 



The ABE Teacher 

An ABE teacher is more than a teacher of academic subjects. Often, 
to ABE studfents, the teacher will be a "significant other" in their 
lives. At times it can appear to be an awesome responsibility. 
The ABE teacher is the confidante, friend, and helper of the adult 
learners. However, these roles do not evolve instantly. Because 
ABE learners expect to be rejected again, as they have been in the 
past, most feel insecure, inadequate, and fearful.. The first task 
of the teacher is to build up the self-confidence of the learners. 
A good way to accomplish this is for the teachers to treat each 
student as they would treat the most important person they know. 
Adult learners resent a teacher who feels or acts superior. 

As a teacher, it is important to establish with the students a 
spirit of understanding which is based on mutual respect. This 
means that the teacher will expect the student to learn and will 
expect to learn from the students. 

The ABE teacher must be aware that students who come to an ABE 
class have many outside pressures—economic, family, social, and 
frequently psychological. Students who have other worries cannot 
study effectively. This may mean taking time to listen to the con- 
cerns of the students, providing support and encouragement, or even 
intervening with an agency. If the pressures are immediate, help 
must be given at once. 
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To keep students from become discouraged, the teacher should talk 
softly, but distinctly, and should sit down with the students, not 
stand over them. A compliment is more productive than a correc- 
tion. When a student must be corrected, do so gently with suf- 
ficient, but not overwhelming, explanation. Be sure to show the 
purpose for the correction;- take advantage of an already developed 
adult mind. 

Teachers must realize that their goals and values may not be the 
same as the students. Students must be accepted for what they are 
and also viewed as to what they can become. Students must be 
allowed to set their own pace for learning. The teacher needs to 
exercise patience at all times. 

The teacher's manner is the most important ingredient in the 
classroom. A radiant, joyful, and positive manner becomes con- 
tagions. Communicate a liking for each student through an inner 
warmth or a gentle smile. Teach from the heart. Coax rather than 
scold. Be supportive with students by encouraging them and showing 
that you have confidence in them. Make every minute count, because 
time is precious to the adult learner. 

The "10" Best ABE Teacher Characteristics Checklist : 

1. Radiate confidence. 

2. Never scold, embarrass, or criticize. 

3. Show students that you care; be sensitive to their needs. 

4. Be courteous and thoughtful. 

5. Enjoy sharing your knowledge and yourself. 

6. Be humble, admit your mistakes. 

7. Be able to laugh at yourself, use humor to your advantage. 
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8. Be patient. 

9. Be flexible. 

10. Believe in what you are doing. 

In addition, ABE teachers must know the subject matter. This 
requires study. Teachers may need to keep up with new curriculum 
and methods, to attend inservice and other workshops; and to learn 
the various ways to explain materials to the learner. They must be 
aware of different learning styles and supply instruction to meet 
those individual styles. Many ABE students may possess learning 
disabilities. The ABE teacher should have training and some exper- 
tise to meet this difficulty experienced by students. ABE lessons 
should be planned using a diagnostic/prescriptive approach for each 
student. The ABE teacher uses a competency- based approach to 
instruction, noting what each student knows already by pre- 
diagnosis and prescribing only those competencies the student needs 
tc master. The ABE teacher uses a life skills approach that plans, 
with the student input, exercises geared to the student's 
interests. 

ABE teachers should make every effort to meet with other ABE 
teachers to mutually reinforce and replenish each other. 

ABE Teacher Role in Counseling ; 

The difference between guidance and counseling is one of emphasis. 
Guidance is seen as a service while counseling is seen as a pro- 
cess. Guidance deals mainly with the collection and dissemination 
of current and relevant information about the society in which we 
live. Counseling seeks to integrate individuals so that they may 
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appropriately and effectively utilize guidance services and, in 
general, effectively deal with the problems of living. Guidance is 
seen as a set of services of which counseling is but one. 

The Adult Center Setting for Counseling : 

The success of the ABE guidance team rests upon the concept of 
flexibility. Guidance services are usually provided by a team of 
people rather than one person. This implies the necessity of the 
team approach in the ABE setting. Generally, the team will consist 
of administrators, teachers, courfselors, teacher-aides, volunteers, 
and other personnel. The "admission specialist" or secretary is 
vital to the first impressions of entering ABE students. All adult 
center staff members need to be involved in training relative to 
student needs. "Counseling" becomes everyone's job! 

Most adult centers have an entry counselor on duty to help students 
with registration. This person is usually trained, in the proper 
conduct of counseling services. The adult counselor should display 
all the skills and understanding of the clients as outlined for the 
ABE teacher. Adult students should also feel comfortable about 
using both their ABE teacher and counselor to help with personal 
needs. 

The following is a list of characteristics that the counselor and 
teacher must demonstrate in order to function competently in the 
role of an effective helper: 

1. Empathy : 

Empathy is the ability to bo with a person in his deepest emo- 
tional moment. The empathic teacher and counselor will 
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attempt to view the world through the eyes of the student and 
will subsequently understand the nature of the feelings that 
are being experienced by . the student without becoming 
entangled in those feelings. 

2. Respect : 

Respect is accepting the student with unconditional positive 
regard. Respect is demonstrated by offering pride- and dignity 
to every person regardless of his place in society. Respect 
is the ability to care without fostering dependency rela- 
tionships. 

3. Genuineness : 

Genuineness is the ability to demonstrate sincerity to the 
student. It is the ability to remove pretense from human 
interactions and to respond authentically to the student in 
time of need. Genuineness does not mean that the teacher or 
counselor always acts immediately on his feelings; rather 
genuineness would mean that he is aware of his feelings and is 
free to choose his response to them. 

Active Listening : 

How does one acquire the skills of conveying empathy, respect and 
genuineness? These characteristics are shown through active 
listening. Listening to the student and placing value on his input 
are imperative. The ability to listen is not easily mastered, but 
one can become a more effective listener with training and pra*. 
tice. Listening is hearing and understanding. Active listening 
will result in the teacher or counselor giving accurate and 
meaningful feedback to the student. When the student knows he is 
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heard and understood, he will develop feelings of acceptance. 
Being accepted means that he is an acceptable person who is likable 
and important. His positive self-esteem will develop and he will 
begin developing appropriate behaviors that demonstrate his ability 
to adapt more effectively to the demands and stress placed on him 
by his society. 

Comwjnity Resources : 

The adult learner entering an ABE class may face difficulties in 
remaining in the course which are entirely unrelated to his or her 
academic progress. There may be financial problems which interfere 
with attendance. Other hindering factors may be babysitting, 
family illness, transportation, personal crisis, etc. Although 
these problems may be personal in nature, it is the role of the ABE 
teacher and counselor to be knowledgeable of community resources 
that may prove helpful in seeking solutions. Recruitment and 
retention of ABE students is a primary concern for all those in the 
roles of adult educators. 

A network should be created with community agencies through 
knowledge of specific individuals who can be contacted, addresses, 
telephone numbers, etc. A community agency referral form should be 
developed so that it can be given to the student to take with him. 
You should follow up with the contact person at the community agency 
to alert that person that a referral has been made. 

Here are some guidelines for making contact with community agencies: 

1. Call and make an appointment to visit the resource agency, 
giving your purpose for the visit. 

2. When you arrive, introduce yourself, re-explain who you are 
representing. 
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3, Describe the philosophy and purpose of ABE--national ly and 
specifically as it applies to your own city. Be prepared to 
answer questions knowledgeably. If possible, bring written 
brochures of ABE programs, guidelines, and purposes to support 
your statements* 

4, Stress the importance of community and commercial par- 
ticipation In ABE. Also stress how ABE programs are aimed at 
helping industry and business in return by providing education 
for potential employees, etc. This will also look good for 
the company if they promote community improvement in this mann< 

5. State the purpose of your visit; that is, to elicit help in 
some form from this community resource. 

6. Provide suggestions as to the types of services the company, 
agency, or individual might be able to provide. The inter- 
viewee may not realize all the areas in which he could be of 
service. 

For example, could they provide any. of the following: 

a. Classroom space for outreaoh ABE classes or G.E.D. pre- 
paration . Faci 1 ities— rooms , chairs , tables in their 
buildings or elsewhere around town. 

b. Financial aid or released time for employees who may be 
interested in attending classes. 

c. Publicity—free production of pamphlets, on T.V. or radio 
time, newspaper aids, posters, billboards, sidewalk cam- 
paigns, support of community forums on literacy. 

d. An "educational cantor 11 on site in the personnel office at 
the community resource. 

e. Materials— Educational , recreational, or otherwise, could 
be books for tutors, poster board, pencils, pens, any con- 
sumable products, etc. 

f. Medical aid — Medicines, food, services. 

g. Speakers -- Could be in any line of work and be willing 
to talk to ABE groups. 

h. Service volunteers—Each company has a unique collection 
of employees wittv jifferent skills who might be most help- 
ful in ABE work. For example, a carpenter who would be 
willing to volunteer time to build shelves or teach ABE 
students how to do it, or an artist volunteer to design 
materials or teach an art class. 

i. Entertainment— Many companies have tours, trips, film 
afternoons, etc. connected with them. If possible, these 
could be arranged for ABE participants to attend at little 
or no charge. 
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j. Transportation Some companies might be able to provide 
free bus service or taxis for ABE people. 

k. Job Internship -- Some companies might be willing to hire 
ABE participants ->.s "good" risks in job situations, with 
job retention contingent upon ABE participation. 

1. Other??? 

7. The person with whom you are speaking might not be ready to 
make an immediate commitment. If so, reschedule a definite 
time to hear his decision. 

8. If a definite decision to help is obtained, make sure all 
details and procedures for carrying out the services are 
understood. 

9. Thank him for his help. Then make sure you let other agencies 
know that this company was willing to be of service. Praise 
it widely so that other community resources will be encouraged 
to follow suit. 

10. THE BEST WAY to get to business and industry may be through 
the local Chamber of Commerce. If the Chamber leaders get 
behind the literacy effort and promote this concept, you can 
be assured that participation will follow. Have this promo- 
tional concept well worked out in advance to present to the 
Chamber. "Literacy in the Workforce" is a popular concept 
these days and through national attention should be" something 
that Chambers desire to explore. 



Referral Agencies : 

Many undereducated adults come from low socioeconomic backgrounds 
and need help beyond what education can give immediately. It is 
important that adult center staff be aware of community service 
agencies within the community that can provide assistance. Most 
medium to large counties publish a "community services directory." 
Usually, the handbook is purchased through the Human Services 
Council. The State also provides information free upon request 
concerning such agencies and services. There are five basic areas 
of universal concern that information should be sought. These 
areas are health services, social services, legal services, 
employment services, and educational r^ograms. 
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The following list is not meant to be all-inclusive, but 
used as a guide for community referral sources. 



HEALTH 

Medical and Dental Personnel (look for free services) 
Hospitals and Clinics 
Public Health Services 
Voluntary Health Organizations 
Mental Health Services 



SOCIAL SERVICES 

Public Assistance 
Children's Services 
Handicapped 

Voluntary Organizations 
Church Sponsored Programs 



LEGAL SERVICES 

Consumer Protection Groups 
Legal Aid Societies 
Public Defender Offices 
Juvenile Court 
Law Enforcement Agencies 



EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

Employment Agencies (Public & Private) 
Job Training Programs 
Institutional Placement Offices 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Adult Education Programs 
Continuing Education 
Community Education 

Higher Education Community Colleges and Universities 
Trade and Technical Schools 
Business Schools 

Local Schools Special Programs, 
When and How to Make Referrals with ABE Students: 

1. The student needs help beyond what educators can provide 

2. Determine the type of additional services needed . 
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3, Is, the service accessible and at a cost the student can 
afford? 

4, Discuss the proposed action with the student to obtain his 
consent, 

5, Look for signs of apprehension, anxiousness, defensiveness, or 
fear. 

6, Provide understanding and reassurance and be able to answer 
student questions about the services of the referral agency* 

7, It may be necessary to provide direct assistance by a phone 
call or accompany the student to the agency* 

8, Always conduct periodic follow ups through the agency, the 
student or both* 

Reaching Out— ABE Teacher/Recruiter/Counselor 

i 

Adult Basic Education Outreach is usually defined as. offering ABE 
classes in community- based locations which are not necessarily in 
school-type facilities* School facilities are defined as buildings 
that are used by public school students during the daytime and by 
adult education during evening hours* Also, full-time adult cen- 
ters may be located in buildings once used by the public schools* 
Outreach centers can be at churches, community recreation centers, 
senior citizen centers, Housing Authority Rent Houses, storefronts 
in shopping centers, or any site near where clients can attend 
without depending upon special transportation or other barriers 
that might interfere with attendance. 

ABE Outreach is a necessity for reaching those adults who are 
usually non-readers, disadvantaged and from a low socioeconomic 
group. ABE Outreach is used because traditional methods of 
recruiting students ara not always effective with Level I (0-5 
reading) adults. Prospective ABE clients generally lack self- 
confidence; have a distrust of schools or institutions of learning, 
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and display a poor self-concept which are all prohibitive to 
returning to school. Level I adults do not readily admit their 
lack of education; therefore, they require special efforts for 
identification and recruitment into ABE programs. 



An effective ABE Outreach program involves having the ABE teacher 
serve also as the recruiter and counselor of students within 
his/her class. This concept is sometimes referred to as the ABE 
Teacher/Recruiter/Counselor (ABE/TRC). The idea of helping 
prospective ABE students overcome barriers to returning to educa- 
tion involves the following: 

1. Community agency interaction. 

2. Counseling through door-to-door contact. 

3. Outreach classes in community buildings near clients to be 
served. 

4. An informal instructional environment suited to adult learner 
needs. 

5. The ABE Instructor serving as the counselor of the students 
he/she teaches and conducting continuous follow ups on stu- 
dents. 

6. The ABE/TRC coming from the community to be served. 



Specific characteristics of an ABE/TRC are as follows: 

1. Ability to meet and communicate with people from all socioeco- 
nomic levels and races. 

2. Display of self-confidence with demonstrated leadership abili- 
ties. 

3. High^ school diploma with some community college courses or 
continuing education. An active desire to grow and learn by 
seeking out these opportunities. 

4. A minimum of five years experience in a job with good recom- 
mendations from former employers. 

5. Experience in leadership roles (i.e., church, volunteer tutor, 
community, clubs). 

6. Receptive to taking directions and training for new roles. 
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7. Demonstration of empathy for others and a commitment to the 
ABE/TRC concept. 

8. Skills that can be enhanced for ABE instruction in reading, 
writing, math, and everyday survival skills. 

Staffing & Training for ABE/TRC Program : 

Most Adult Basic Education programs have either a full-time or 
part- 1 ime coord i nat or . This person shou 1 d be cogn i zant of all 
aspects of an adult literacy program, the desired curriculum, and 
training of personnel to conduct the instruction. Unique to the 
delivery of adult basic education outreach would be the ABE/TRC who 
may not be a certified teacher. The following conditions would- 
serve to prepare a person to be an ABE/TRC: 

1. A four to six-hour training session in humanistic behaviors, 
group dynamics, and values clarification. 

2. A four-hour training session in adult learning theory and how 
to teach adults. 

3. A four to six-hour training session in testing/placement, 
counseling, and the CBABE method of instruction. 

4. Team teaching as a volunteer for at least one month with a 
certified teacher or trained ABE/TRC. 

5. Volunteer work in the field with an experienced ABE/TRC who is 
conducting recruitment. 

6. A four to six-hour training session in the teaching of 
reading. 

7. A training session on record keeping. Monthly staff meetings 
which provide further assessment of training needs. 

8. Training on community resources and how to effectively use 
them. 

Resource for ABE/TRC Outreach : 

For those interested in the ABE/TRC Outreach concept, a Handbook is 
avai 1 abl e upon request from Brevard Community Col 1 ege . Th is 
resource is listed on page VIII-5. 
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ABE and Parenting : 

Illiteracy has been closely identified with the educational level 
of parents. Statistics indicate that many school dropouts are 
children of undereducated parents. Parenting education should be 
incorporated as an instructional component of an adult basic educa- 
tion class. Parenting skills development classes offered in low 
socioeconomic areas can serve as. a vehicle for recruitment into ABE 
outreach classes. There is an instructional program available 
geared specifically to this purpose. It is a parenting education 
curriculum written at two levels. Level I is at a second to third 
grade reading level and Level II is written at a sixth or seventh 
grade reading level. Eight parenting topics are addressed in eight 
to nine separate modules that can be consumed. An instructor or 
leader's manual accompanies the modules. Volunteers can be trained 
to lead parenting groups. BEST-PAL (Basic Education Skills 
Through- Parent Affective Learning) was designed specifically for 
adult basic education learners. It can be used to teach reading 
comprehension skills or as a parenting education program of the 
undereducated. A process manual accompanies the instructional 
materials which tells how to organize a BLST-PAL project within a 
community. BEST-PAL can also be used by the ABE instructor in the 
classroom as supplemental instructional material. 

Effective Use of Volunteers : 

CBABE naturally lends itself to the use of volunteers in the 
classroom. Individualized instruction involves specialized atten- 
tion to student learning and social needs. Record keeping, pre and 
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post-testing, and special assistance to student learners sometimes 
takes more time than one person can handle, especially if more than 
10 students are being served in a classroom situation. Students 
may be working on different subjects and at different grade levels. 
As in most programs, teacher aides are a luxury. The next best 
choice for the CBAB£ classroom is the volunteer. One cannot assume 
that volunteers can walk into a CBABE classroom or any instruc- 
tional situation and that ail will go well. There are certain cri- 
teria that should be prevelant. 

The following are general conditions that must be considered in a 
volunteer CBABE situation. 

1. ABE instructors must be trained on how to effectively use 
volunteers. 

2. Volunteers must be trained on how to be effective in a CBABE 
environment. 

The following are general conditions that must be considered in a 
volunteer CBABE situation: 

- A selection process which identifies the qualifications and 
dedication of the volunteers. 

- A prepared list of what is expected of the volunteer in the 
CBABE classroom. What the teacher does and what the volunteer 
does. 

- Nurturing ?ind appreciation of the volunteer's efforts 
-CONSISTENTLY! 

- A good matching of volunteers and teachers. 

- Awarding of a certificate at least annually or when leaving the 
program. (i.e., ideally, an award luncheon for volunteers 
toward the end of the year). 
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There are many resources available which discuss the role of volun- 
teers. An excellent one is published by the Literacy Volunteers of 
America, Syracuse, NY, entitled Tutor; Techniques Used in the 
Teaching of Reading . 6th ed. 
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SECTION VIII 

CBAE & CBABE STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

C8AE Staff Development and Management ........... VIII-1 

Resources for Staff Development VII 1-4 

CBAE Resource Personnel (Florida) VIII-7 
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Section VII! 

CBABE Staff Development and Management 

Many administrators, counselors, and teachers come to adult educa- 
tion with training suited to public school policies, procedures, 
and instruction. Most have had little or no exposure to teaching 
adult- learners. Part-time teachers and counselors are usually 
full-time employees in the public school system and bring with them 
philosophies, attitudes, and instructional methods used with young 
people. 

Because CBABE differs so greatly from the pedagogical approach to 
teaching, staff development in andragogy (adult learning theory) 
and the CBABE concept is crucial. It should be noted here that not 
all teachers will adapt well to the CBABE approach to instruction v 
mainly because they feel a "loss of control." Because of the 
instructional method inherent in CBABE, administrators and coun- 
selors should be involved initially in pre- training and thereafter 
in staff development with new teachers. 

CBAE Training Format Objectives : 

The staff training format presented here covers the total spectrum 
of organizing and managing a CBABE program. It takes into account 
the program manager, counselor, and teacher in assuring that all 
three will acquire adequate knowledge to provide a successful CBABE 
instructional program for adult learners. 

Classroom Management, Equipment, Materials : 

As a result of training, administrators, counselors, and teachers 
will be able to: 
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- know types of equipment used in CBABE. 

- know role of facilitator in CBABE* 

- know classroom management techniques. 

- administer a CBABE Center or classroom. 

- know difficulties of transition of a facilitator from tradi- 
tional instruction to CBABE program. 

- know a working definition of CBABE. 
Assessment, Design, Facilities ; 

As a result of training, teachers and counselors will be able to: 

- identify elements of reliable and valid tests. 

- create a reliable and valid test that measures stated competen- 
cies. 

- use commercial test materials for diagnosis, prescription, and 
evaluation. 

- communicate deficiencies to administrator (manager). 

- evaluate suitability of a facility by using a given checklist. 

Roles and Responsibilities : . 

As a result of training, administrators, counselors, and teachers 
will be able to: 

- understand the difference between a time-based and competency- 
based program. 

- develop and implement a CBAE classroom management system. 

- evaluate the program. 

- develop a philosophy of a CBABE program based in research and 
practice. 

- implement an effective CBABE program. 

- develop jointly a procedure of evaluation of CBABE instructors 
and the program. 
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Records, Grades, and Credit : 

As a result of training, administrators, counselors, and teachers 
will be able to: 

- know forms and tests to be used. 

- know how to accurately complete forms and administer tests. 

- know processes for an established system of record keeping 
(record center, guidance, etc.). 

- know the monitoring proress for record-keeping procedures. 

- know requirements of local, state, and federal laws for main- 
tenance and security of records. 

- know what are appropriate facilities for records and testing. 

- know and implement changes in requirements (i.e., the laws). 

Intake and Prescription : 

As a result of training, administrators, counselors, and teachers 
will be able to: 

- demonstrate the intake process pertaining to CBABE (interview, 
diagnosis, sequence, prescription, remediation, exit.) 

- demonstrate lab/class procedures for prescriptive process toward 
completion of competencies. 

- identify the correct forms for record-keeping and reasons for 
the use of each. 

- demonstrate accountability for dissemination of information to 
each other and to students. 

- participate in training new staff in intake processes. 

- know lab/class procedures. 

- demonstrate responsibility in the overall management of the CBAE 
program. 

FTE Accounting & Registration : 

As a result of training, administrators and teachers will be able to 

- identify the steps to be followed in registering students. 

- interpret student placement test results. 
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- correctly complete the student registration forms. 

- identify credit requirements for students and options available 
for them within subject areas. 

- counsel adults in need of Adult Basic Education or Pre-G.E.D. 
skills prior to entry into academic credit program. 

- maintain an accurate and complete attendance record for FTE 
reportings. 

- demonstrate knowledge of all aspects of the registration process 
and provide the assistance and supervision needed for the CBABE 
program (manager, counselor). 

- collect, record, and report all required FTE information 
(manager, counselor). 

- evaluate transcripts for student placement (manager, counselor). 

- advise students about program options and community services. 



Resources for Staff Development 
The following is a list of resources developed through 310 Special 
Demonstration and Teacher Training Project grants , Staff and 
Program Development grants, and locally created materials that 
Brev; rd Community College uses for staff development. 



CBAE Resources : 

1. CBAE Management Guide (1985) BCC 

A training manual to introduce the concept of CBAE and the 
overall management of a CBAE program. 



2. CBAE Student Services Guide (1985) QCC 

Although indigenous to the BCC adult program, this guide is 
used in training staff on CBAE intake and exit procedures for 
adult high school credit diploma. This guide serves as an 
excel lent reference to counsel ing services and contains 
numerous forms used in a CBAE program. If serving dual- 
enrolled students (day school students attending CBAE classes 
to transfer credits), guidelines are presented on how these 
students differ as to services and instruction. 
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3- CBAE Classroom Management Guide (1986) BCC 



This guide is a reference and training manual for teachers new 
to the CBAE instructional processes. Detailed information is- 
provided on record-keeping and responsibilities of a 
competency-based instructional environment for an adult high 
school diploma. 



4- CBABE Manual for Level I (0-4.9) & Level II (5-8) (1988) BCC 

This manual reviews much of the material presented in the 
above listed guides but in the context of the adult basic edu- 
cation learner. It is used as a training manual on how to use 
the CBABE curriculum, Level I and Level II. 

5. ABE Outreach Teacher/Recruiter/Cojnselor Program (1986, rev.) 



This manual is used in training Adult Pasic Education outreach 
instructors who hold classes in low socioeconomic areas. This 
program was first started in 1977 and received recognition 
from the State Board of Community Colleges as the exemplary 
program in ABE outreach, April, 1987. The central theme of 
the booklet centers around using unique individuals from the 
community they serve to act as first the counselor/recruiter 
and then the instructor of the students they recruit. 
Outreach classes are held in churches, community centers, and 
Housing Authority Rent houses. 

6. BEST-PAL (Basic Education Skills Through-Parent Affective 
Learning) (1986. rev.) BCC 

Th \ s program conta ins a M Process Manual for BEST- PAL , 11 
"BEST-PAL Leader's Guide," and two levels of instructional 
modules - Level I (reading 2-3) and Level I (reading 6-7). 
Eight to nine topics are covered on parenting. Basic skills 
in reading comprehension and word recognitions are taught 
along with parenting skills. The intent of this program is 
low socioeconomic adult learners and the building of parent 
support groups within low income communities. This is a com- 
panion program to ABE Outreach which aids in recruitment of 
students to outreach centers. 

7. Educational Mem ; »ing (1983) BCC 

This project involves training educational mentors in busi- 
ness, industry, the public sector, and community agencies. 
The primary focus is awareness of undereducation within the 
workforce and the importance of having educational 
"counselors" available in personnel offices to give assistance 
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to workers and those who apply for work, A "Process Manual 11 
on how to organize the training and its components and an 
"Educational Mentoring Guide" is part of this program. To 
accompany this training, an overall reference guide to educa- 
tional opportunities within a community would need to be deve- 
loped. 



iso 
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CBAE Resource Personnel - Florida 



The following are contacts in Florida who can give training and 
technical assistance on Competency-Based Adult Education. This 
includes the CBAE concept and program management for adult high 
school diploma and Adult Basic Education. 



Elizabeth Singer, Dean for Adult/Community Education, Cocoa Campus 
Brevard Community College 
1519 Clearlake Road 

Cocoa, FL 32922 (407) 632-1111, Ext. 3180 



BCC Support Trainers: 

Rebecca Camp, BCC Counselor 
CBAE Classroom Management 

John Wigley, BCC Dean 
Cocoa Adult/Community 
CBAE Administration & Counseling 



Dr Lucy Guglielmino, Associate Professor 
F/vJ No. Broward Campus 
1515 West Commercial Blvd. 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33309 
(305) 776-1240 ext. 4207 



Dr. Wayr.ne James, Associate Professor 
University of South Florida FAO 226 
Tampa, FL 33620 
(813) 974-3455 



Dr. William Blank, Associate Professor 
University of South FLorida FAO 226 
Tampa, FL 33620 
(813) 974-3455 
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Or. Ellen West, Principal 
Agribusiness & Adult Education Center 
3000 E. University Avenue 
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FOREWORD 



This document contains curriculum frameworks and student perfor- 
mance standards for the course Adult Basic Education. This course 
provides instruction for adults functioning on less than an 8th 
grade level, as measured by tests approved by State Board of 
Education Rule 6A-6.014. 

io« 1 L! duc ^ tion standards are estblished pursuant to Section 
229.565 and to Section 232.2454, Florida Statutes, for school 
districts and community colleges. 

Each program course standard is composed of two parts: a curricu- 
lum framework and student performance standards. The curriculum 
framework includes four-major sections: major concepts/content, 
laboratory activities, special notes, and intended outcomes. 
Student performance standards are listed for each intended outcome. 

The standards do not prescribe how instruction should be delivered 
since decisions relative to the delivery of instruction must be 
made by school districts and community colleges within the context 
of local condtions. The Division of Vocational, Adult and 
Community Education, Florida Department of Education, supports the 
belief that competency- based education is the most effective means 
of providing programs and courses that conform to these established 
standards. 
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INTRODUCTION: ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



According to the Adult Education Act of 1984, Title 1 -- Adult 
Education Act, Amendments, Section 301-303, the following defini- 
tions apply to the identification of the adult basic student: 

Sec. 302 (1) (Farpose) Enable all adults to acquire basic skills 
necessary to function in society, (2) enable adults who desire to 
continue their education to at least the level of- completion of 
secondary school, and (3) make available to adults the means to 
secure training that will enable them to become more employable 
productive, and responsible citizens. Sec. 303 (a) states that the 
term adult" means an individual who has attained 16 years of age 
or who is beyond the age of compulsory school attendance under 
State Law, except that for the purpose of section 305(a), the term 
adUit" neans an individual 16 years of age or older. 

State School Board Rule: Chapter 6A-6.011 Definition of Adult 
Student. An adult student is one who is beyond the compulsory 
school age and one who has legally left the elementary or secondary 
school. Chapter 6A-6.013 Curriculum of Adult General Education 
defines Adult Basic Skills education programs (1) (a) as "A nroup 
of courses at or below the eighth grade level including reading, 
mathematics, social studies, science, health, the language arts, 
consumer education, English for new Americans or as a second 
language and remediation courses for certificate of completion 
recipients to prepare them to meet the standards required to 
receive a high school diploma. 

Adt.o Basic Education encompasses instruction for foreign-born as 
well as exceptional adults. The teaching approach is based on 
assessed individual achievement levels and abilities, with recogni- 
tion given to previous mastery within a subject area. Baste skills 
may be developed through instruction in natural and social scien- 
ces, health, consumer education, language arts, and English for 
persons who speak another language. Through an open entry-open 
exit, competency- base mode, adults move through three levels, using 
reading, writing and mathematics as measures of progression 
Levels are designated as Level I (0.-3.9), Level II (6.0-6.9), and 
Level III (7.0-8.9). Adult learners may be performing at different 
levels, or working on different subjects, and progressing at dif- 
ferent rates, depending upon aptitudes, ability, achievement, and 
learning goals. For example, learner goals may be defined as: (1) 
learning to read or write, or mastering mathematics as dictated by 
personal needs, (2) taking the GED or entering ths high school 
diploma program, or (3) meeting any other learner needs related to 
everyday life coping skills which help individuals become more 
self-directed and more employable, productive members of society. 
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I. MAJOR CONCEPTS/CONTEHT: The purpose of this course is 
to offer baric literacy and life skills for adults who 
are performing at or below the 8the grade level. The 
content should include, but not be limited to, reading,., 
writing, and mathematics concepts across the content 
areas which are applicable to everyday coping skills 
necessary for adults. 

II. LABORATORY ACTIVITIES: Not applicable, 

III. SPECIAL NOTE: Not applicable. 

IV. INTENDED OUTCOMES: After successfully completing this 
course, the student will be able to: 

01. Demonstrate the ability to apply the skills of 
reading, speaking, listening and observing to meet 
the needs of everyday living. 

02. Demonstrate the ability to express in writing one's 
ideas and needs to provide information in order to 
function successfully in society. 

03. Demonstrate the ability to compute and to use 
mathematical concepts to solve problems encountered 
in daily living. 

04. Demonstrate an understanding of and apply basic 
life science concepts and facts. 

05. Demonstrate an understanding of and apply basic 
physical science concepts and facts. 

06. Hemonstrate an understanding of and apply basic 
earth/space science concepts and facts. 

07. Know and apply the basic concepts of health education. 

08. Know and apply the basic concepts of history and 
the various social sciences. 

09. Know and apply the basic concepts of consumer edu- 
•9 * cation. 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE STANDARDS EFFECTIVE DATE: July, 1987 
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PROGRAM TITLE: Adult Basic Education POSTSECONDARY NUMBER: 



After successfully completing this course, the student will be able 



01. Demonstrate the ability to apply the skills of reading , 

speaking, listening and observing to meet the needs of every- 
day living? : : ' 

The student wi I i demonstrate readiness skills. 

0.1.01 use left to right eye movement. 

01.02 recognize likeness and differences. 

01.03 orally identify pictured objects. 

01.04 identify the letters of the alphabet. 

01.05 listen and join in classroom discussions. 

01.06 listen and follow simple directions. 

The students will demonstrate knowledge of a basic vocabulary 
as determined by a specified word list. 

01.07 identify frequently used words on sight. 

01.08 identify the meanings of frequently used words pre- 
sented in context 

The student ^ill recognize sounds and their association with 
letters. 

01.09 identify initial sounds 

01.10 identify signal vowels, vowel combinations, and 
vowel -consonant variants. 

01.11 identify single consonant sounds* 

01.12 identify consonant blends and digraphs. 

01.13 use correct pronunciation in oral reading. 

01.14 demonstrate knowledge of syllabication and dictionary 
pronunciation. 

The student will determine word meaning from a knowledge of 
word parts as used in a given context. 

01.15 identify the meanings of words with prefixes. 

01.16 identify the meanings of words with suffixes. 

01.17 identify the meanings of contractions. 

01.18 identify and select inflected words in a given con- 
text. 

01.19 identify the meaning of plural nouns. 

01.20 identify the meaning of verbs denoting the past, pre- 
sent, or future. 

01.21 identify the meanings of compound words. 

01.22 identify the meanings of abbrevi tion*. 

01.23 determine the meaning of a sentence which contains 
negative words 

01.24 identify the meaning of comparative and superlative 
forms of adjectives and comparative forms of adverbs. 
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The student ;ill demonstrate literal comprehension skills by 
responding to oral or written questions about reading selec- 
tions. 

01.25 Determine the main idea of a paragraph. 

01.26 answer "who 11 questions about sentences or paragraphs. 

01.27 answer "what" questions about sentences or 
paragraphs. 

01.28 answer "where 11 questions about sentences or para- 
graphs. 

01.29 answer "when" questions about sentences or paragraphs. 

01.30 answer "which 1 " questions about sentences or 
paragraphs. 

01.31 answer "how 11 questions about sentences or paragraphs. 

01.32 identify the order of events in a paragraph. 

01.33 identify the cause or effect implied in a paragraph. 

01.34 follow written directions. 

The sludent will demonstrate inferential comprehension skills. 

01.35 identify the meanings of words in context using 
example clues. 

01.36 identify the meanings of words in context using direct 
explanation clues. 

01.37 identify the meanings of words in context using syno- 
nym clues. 

01.38 identify the meanings of words in context using com- 
parison and contrast clues. 

01.39 identify the pronoun referent in a sentence or 
paragraph. 

01.40 identify the main idea implied in a paragraph. 

01.41 identify the cause or effect implied in a paragraph. 

01.42 identify an appropriate conclusion or generalization 
for a paragraph. 

The student will demonstrate evaluative comprehension skill s • 

01.43 distinguish between real and unreal actions or events 
in a paragraph. 

01.44 distinguish between fact and opinions in a paragraph. 

The student will demonstrate appropriate skills for obtaining 
information. 

01.45 place words in alphabetical order. 

01.46 obtain appropriate information from pictures, maps or 
signs. 

01.47 obtain appropriate information from diagrams, tables, 
graphs or schedules. 

01.48 obtain appropriate information from indexes, tables of 
contents, and dictionary entries. 
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01.49 obtain appropriate information from commonly used forms 

01.50 identify the appropriate source to obtain information, 
1 using materials such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, 

atlases, directories, and newspapers. 

After successfully completing this course, the student will be able 
to 

02. Demonstrate the ability to express in writing one's ideas and 
needs and tc provide information in order to function success- 
fully in society . 

The student will write legibily. 

02.01 write legible capital and lower case letters. 

02.02 write legible cursive handwriting. 

02.03 group letters to form words. 

02.04 space words to form sentences. 

02.05 space sentences to form a legible paragraph. 

The student will compose grammatically correct sentences. 

02.06 write the singular and plural forms of nouns correctly. 

02.07 write declarative sentences having compound subjects 
and/or verbs. 

02.08 make subjects and verbs agree. 

02.09 use the appropriate forms of common regular and irre- 
gular verbs in writing. 

02.10 write declarative and interrogative sentences using 
appropriate word order. 

02.11 write compound declarative sentences using appropriate 
word order. 

The student will organize objects and information into logical 
groupings and orders. 

02.12 classify pictures and shapes under appropriate headings 

02.13 arrange pictures in an appropriate sequential pattern. 

02.14 classify words naming objects with similar charac- 
teristics under appropriate headings. 

02.15 arrange events in sequential order. 

02.16 group words that name objects which are similar. 

02.17 generate headings for groups or words or phrases. 

02.18 write a set of simple directions. 

02.19 organize information related to a single topic. 

The student will write a paragraph expressing ideas clearly. 

02.20 write a paragraph giving information in support of one 
topic. 

02.21 write a paragraph using chronological order. 

• - 
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The student will, write letters and Messages. 

02-22 dictate or write a friendly letter. 

02.23 use the proper form when writing a simple business 
letter . 

02.24 use the proper- form when addressing a business enve- 
lope. 

The student will spell, punctuate, and capitalize correctly. 

02.25 proofread for spelling. 

02.26 spell months of the year, days of the week, and num- 
bers from one to one hundred twenty- one. 

02.27 use a dictionary to spell wcrds having phonetically 
regular beginnings. 

02.28 spell words needed in writing through grade eight. 

02.29 spell commonly used "consumer" words. 

02.30 spell commonly used "survival" words. 

02.31 apply generalizations for adding common suffixes. 

02.32 use a period or question mark to punctuate simple 
declarative or interrogative sentences', respectively. 

02.33 use a period to complete abbreviations of common titles 
used as proper nouns (Mr., Mrs., Dr.). 

02.34 use a comma between cities and states anr between the 
day of the month and the year. ' 

02.35 use a comma after the greeting and after the closing 
of a friendly letter. 

02.36 use an apostrophe to form contractions. 

02.37 use a comma to separata words in a series. 

02.38 use a comma to set off proper names in direct address. 

02.39 use an apostrophe to show the possessive of nouns. 

02.40 capitalize the first letter of the first word of a 
sentence, the pronoun "I", and the first letters in 
the names of persons. 

02.41 capitalize a simple greeting and the first word of the 
closing of a letter. 

02.42 capitalize common titles (Mr., Mrs., Dr., Miss), and 
proper nouns which name persons, days of week, months 
of the year 9 and the names of streets, cities, states, 
and countries. 

02.43 capitalize commonly used abbreviations for proper 
nouns. 

02.44 capitalize proper nouns and proper adjectives which 
name languages, institutions, companies, historical 
periods, a deity, important personal title, and holi- 
days. 
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After successfully completing this course, the student will be able 



03. Demonstrate the ability to compute and to use mathematical 
concepts to solve problems encountered in daily living . 

The student will read and write numerals. 

03.01 identify numeral zero to hundred. 

03.02 count the number of objects in a set of less than 100 
objects, 

03*03 read and write the numerals for any given whole number 
less than 100. 

03.04 read and write names for whole numbers less than 100. 

03.05 count the number of objects in a set of less than 1000 
objects. 

03.06 read and write the numerals for any given whole number 
less than 10,000. 

03.07 read and write names for numeral for any given whole 
number less than 10,000. 

03.08 read and write, in numeral, money values through five 
dollars. 

03.09 read and write the numeral representing any whole 
number less than ten million. 

03.10 read and write the fractions having denominators of 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 20, 25, 50, or 100. 

03.11 read and write money values through $1,000. 

03.12 read and write names for 3-digit whole numbers. 

The student will round numbers. 

03.14 round a whole >.:* n »her less than 100 to the nearest 10. 

03.15 round a whole numbe* less than 10,00fl to any 
designated place. 

03.16 round a number less than 10 with no more than two 
decimal places to the nearest whole number. 

03.17 estimate by first rounding to the nearest ten, hundred 
or thousand. 

The student will put numbers in order. 

03.18 identify the smaller or larger of any two given whole 
numbers less than 20. 

03.19 write the numeral that comes just before, just after, 
or between given whole numbers less than 100. 

03.20 using a reference point, identify the ordinal position 
of any object in a set of no more than 10 objects. 

03.21 put in order three whole numbers less than 1,000. 

03.22 using a reference point, identify the ordinal position 
of any object in a set of less than 100 objects. 

03.23 put in order three whole numbers less than 10,000. 
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The student will add whole numbers. 

03.24 add two 1-digit numbers (basic facts) given in ver- 
tical and horizontal notation. 

03.25 add three 1-digit numbers sum through 18, given in 
vertical and horizontal notation. 

03.26 add a 2-digit number to a 2-digit number, without 
regrouping. 

03.27 add a 1-digit number to a 2-digit number, without 
regrouping. 

03.28 add three of four 3-digit numbers, given in v*tical 
and horizontal notation, without regrouping. 

03.29 add a 1, 2, or 3-digit number to a 3-digit number. 

03.30 add four 3-digit numbers, given in vertical and hori- 
zontal notation, with regrouping. 

03.31 add three 4-digit numbers. 

The student will subtract whole numbers. 

03.32 subtract basic facts, sums through 18, given in ver- 
tical and horizontal notation. 

03.33 subtract a 1-digit number from a 2-digit number, with 
avd without regrouping, given :n vertical and horizon- 
tal notation. 

03.34 subtract two 2-digit numbers, with and without 
regrouping, given in vertical and horizontal notation. 

03.35 subtract two 3-digit numbers, given in vertical and 
horizontal notation, with only one regrouping. 

03.36 subtract two 4-digit numbers, given in vertical and 
horizontal notation, without regrouping. 

03.37 subtract two '-digit numbere, given in vertical and 
horizontal notation, with only one regrouping. 

03.38 subtract two 5-digit numbers. 

The student will multiply whole numbers. 

03.39 determine the total number of objects when given sets 
of equal amounts, total not exceeding 12. 

03.40 write basic multiplication facts, given in vertical 
and horizontal notation, products through 81. 

03.41 multiply a 1-digit and a 2 or 3-digit number, given in 
vertical and horizontal notation. 

03.42 multiply a 2-digit number and a 3-digit number. 

The student wilT divide whole numbers. 

03.43 group twelve of fewer objects into sets of equal 
amounts (no remainders). 

03.44 write basic division facts, products through 81, using 
both symbols. 

03.45 divide a 2 or 3-digit number by a i-digit number with 
remainder zero, without regrouping, using 
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03.46 divide a 5-digit number by a 1-digit number, with and 
without regrouping. 

03.47 divide a 3-digit number by a 2-digit number include 
multiples of 10. 

The student will demonstrate an understanding of fractions, 
decimals, and percents. 

03.48 identify one-half, one-third, or one-fourth of a given 
region. 

03.49 identify equivalent fractional pats of regions that 
have been separated *mto halves, fourths, fifths, 
eighths, or tenths. 

03.50 identify one-half, one-third, or one-fourth of a set 
having no more than 12 objects, with no remainder. 

03.51 add proper fractions (with like denominators without 
simpl if ication) . 

03.52 add two proper fractions having unlike denominators of 
2, 3, 4,' 5, 6, 8, or 10. 

03.53 subtract proper fractions (with like denominators 
without simplification). 

03.54 subtract two proper fractions having unlike denomina- 
tors of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, or 10. 

03.55 multiply two proper fractions. 

03.56 multiply a proper fraction with denominator of 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 8 or 10 by a whole number such that the pro- 
duct is a whole number. 

03.57 add three numbers, each having no more than two deci- 
mal places. 

03.58 subtract two numbers, each having no more than two 
decimal places. 

03.59 multiply ?. whole number and a number having no more 
than two decimal places. 

03.60 multiply two decimal fractions, both named in tenths 
or in hundredths. 

03.61 divide a decimal name in tenths or hundredths by a 
2-digit whole number, such that quotient is a number 
needed in hundredths with remainder zero. 

03.62 identifying a decimal or percent that is equivalent to 
a proper fraction having a denominator of 10 or 100. 

The student will measure time, temperature, distance, capa- 
city, and mass/weight. 

03.63 state the days of the week in consecutive order. 

03.64 state the months of the year in consecutive order. 

03.65 state the date by month, day and year, using a calen- 
dar. 

03.66 select a clock which matches a given hour or half-hour 
time. 

03.67 tell time on the hour, half-hour, quarter-hour, and in 
minutes. 
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03*68 determine the temperature using Fahrenheit or Celsius 
thermometers. 

03,69 using a given unit measurement (inch, centimeter, 

non-standard), determine the length of an object in 
whole units, 

03-70 determine the length, width, or height by measuring 
objects in centimeters, meters, inches, feet, or 
yards* 

03-71 determine capacity by measuring quantities in 

teaspoons, tablespoons, cups, pints, quarts, gallons, 
metric cups, and liters. 

03-72 determine mass/weight by measuring to the nearest 
gram, kilogram, ounce, and pound. 

The student will solve money problems. 

03-73 identify coins and cu\ ency of different value. 

03-74 identify sets of coins equivalent in value to a set of 

coins, valued 25$ or less. 
03-75 determine equivalent amounts of up to five dollars 

using coins and paper currency. 
03-76 determine change from one dollar. 

03-77 read and write numerals for money (values through five 
dollars). 

03-78 determine equivalent amounts of up to twenty dollars 

using coins and paper currency. 
03-79 use addition, without regrouping, to solve real world 

problems involving two purchase," totaling no more than 

50$. 

03-80 solve real-world problems involving purchases with 

change from a twenty-dollar bill* 
03.81 solve real-world problems involving comparison 

shopping for purchases less than ten dollars. 

The, student will interpret graphs, tables, and maps. 

03-82 read and determine relationships described by pic- 

tographs or bar graphs expressed in whole units. 
03-83 read and determine relationships described by bar 

graphs or pictographs. 
03-84 using a table of metric measures, convert within the 

metric system using the following units; mm, cm, m, 

km, ml , L, mg, g, and kg. 
03-85 locate a point on a highway map. 
03-86 measure distance on a map, using a scale. 

The student will solve real-world problems involving whole 
numbers. 

03.87 solve real-world problems involving addition of two 
1-digit or two 2-digit numbers, without regrouping. 

03.88 rolve real-world problems involved in subtraction cf 
tv.<o 1-digit or two 2-digit numbers, without regrouping. 
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03.89 solve real-world ?rou involving addition of three 
3-digit numbers, witlv \io ntore than one regrouping. 

03.90 solve real-world problems involving subtraction of two 
3-digit numbers, with m more than one regrouping. 

03.91 solve one step, realrwo/rld problems involving multipi- 
cation of 1-digit number and a 2 or 3-digit number. 

03.92 solve real-world problems .involving addition or 
subtraction of 4-digit numbers, 

03.93 solve real-world problems involving multiplication of 
a 2-digit numbGr and a 3-df/g*it number . 

03.94 translate a one-stop real-world problem into the 
appropriate number sentence*. 

The student will solve real-world problems involving 
fractions, decimals, and per cents. 

03.95 solve real-world problems involving multiplication of 

a proper fraction and a proper fraction or whole number. 

03.96 solve real-world problems involving addition and 
subtraction of decimals, 

03.97 The student will identify geometric figures and sha- 
pes, identify a circle, square, triangle, cube, 
cylinder, cone, sphere and an angle. 

The student will solve measurement problems. 

03.98 determine the elapsed time between two events stated 
in days, months, or years with regrouping. 

03.99 determine the perimeter of triangles, squares, and 
rectangles with whole number dimensions. 

03.100 solve linear measurement problems with centimeters, 
meters, inches, feet, or yard, using addition or 
subtraction, with no conversion. 

03.101 solve capacity problems with liters, cups, pints, or 
quarts, using addition or subtraction, with no conversion* 

03.102 solve mass/weight problems with grams, kilograms, 
ounces, or pounds, using addition or subtraction, 
with no conversion. 

After successfully completing this course, the student will be able 
to i 

04. Demonstrate an understanding of and apply basic life science 
concepts and facts . 

04.01 list requirements necessary for life. 

04.02 contrast characteristics of living and non-living 
things . 

04.03 identify the chemical elements commonly found in 
living organisms (carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen). 

04.04 classify selected groups of living things as plants or 
animals. 
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04.05 recognize the major physical differences between 
plants and animals. 

04.06 identify environmental conditions necessary for plant 
growth . 

04.07 identify the stags of growth of a plant as seed, 
seedling and mature plant. 

04.08 identify the function of each plant part (root, stem 
and leaf). 

04.09 identify the uses of plants other than for food. 

04.10 select examples of how living things grow and change. 

04.11 identify changes in the environment that can affect 
plant growth. 

04.12 classify common foods obtained from plants as roots, 
stems, leaves or fruits 

04.13 identify common animals with their natural environment. 

04.14 state that animals require oxygen and they give off 
carbon dioxide. 

04.15 explain the positive and negative effects of an ani- 
mal's environment on its survival. 

04.16 describe the useful and harmful effects of insects. 

04.17 identify the, major organs of each body system in the 
human body. 

04.18 identify examples of air, land and water pollution 

04.19 describe ways to prevent air, water and land pollu- 
tion. 

After successfully completing this course, the student will be able 
to 

05. Demonstrate an understanding of and apply basic physical 
science concepts and facts . 

05.01 identify properties of air and water. 

05.02 identify and c'lassify matter as solid, liquid or gas. 

05.03 recognize that an electric current can make heat and 
light. 

05.04 distinguish between conductors and nonconductors of electricity. 

05.05 identify how temperature change affects the states of matter, 

05.06 identify simple machines used tc make word easier 
(lever, inclined plane, pulley and wedge). 

05.07 describe methods of reducing noise. 

05.08 use a thermometer to determine the temperature of a 
liquid. 

05.09 identify the freezing and the boiling points of water 
on the Celsius and Fahrenheit temperature scales. 

05.10 describe how heat influences our everyday lives (i.e., 
food, cooking and refrigeration, heat, air con- 
ditioning and weather). 

05.11 illustrate the reduction of heat loss by insulating 
materials. 
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After successfully completing this course, the student will be able 
to 

06. Demonstrate an understanding of and apply basic earth/space 
science concepts and facts . 

06.01 identify sources of water. 

06.02 identify the major use of water. 

06.03 recognize that the majority of the earth's surface is 
water 

06.04 recognize the effects of erosion. 

06.05 recognize that the forces of weather change the 
earth's surface. 

06.06 identify the differences between tornados and hurrica- 
nes. 

06.07 identify relationships between the sun, moon and the 
earth. 

06.08 recognize the sun as the principal source of energy. 

06.09 recognize the relationship between the earth and su^ 
in terms of time (day and year). 

06.10 identify natural resources used to generate energ* 

06.11 identify renewable and nonrenewable natural reso«" >. 

06.12 identify natural resources found in the ocean. 

06.13 identify factors that determine weather. 

06.14 demonstrate ability to track hurricanes on a map or 
chart. 

06.15 explain why afternoon thunderstorms are common in 
Florida. 

After successfully completing this course, the student wiVr be able 
to 

07. Apply the basic concepts of health ducation . 

07.01 identify common ailments and seek appropriate medical 
assistance. 

07.02 identify medical and dental forms and related infor- 
mation. 

07.03 demonstrate an understanding of how to select and use 
medications . 

07.04 demonstrate an understanding of basic safety proce- 
dures. 

07.05 identify skills for self- awareness, self-acceptance 
and self- improvement. 

07.06 demonstrate skills necessary for the enhancement of 
interpersonal relationships. 

07.07 understand the physical, mental, emotional, social, 
economic and legal consequences of drug abuse, 

07.08 identify techniques for managing stress and time mana- 
gement. 

07.09 identify the roles and services of local health agen- 
cies in the community. 
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07.10 demonstrate knowledge of good nutritional principles 
leading to the promotion of health and weight 
management throughout the stages of life, 

07.11 identify cooperative efforts which can promote a 
higher level of health and environmental quality 
within a community. 

07.12 identify the causes, effects, symptom:? and methods of 
preventing and controlling major diseases and disor- 
ders, 

07.13 identify the physiological and social implications of 
personal hygiene practices,. 

After successfully completing this course , the student will be able 
to 

08. Apply the basic concepts of history and the various social 
sciences . 

08.01 explain causes and consequences of specific historical 
events, 

08.02 interpret information from charts, maps, globes, and 
graphs, * 

08.03 explain how the life styles of different cultures have 
different impacts upon the environment, 

08.04 demonstrate an understanding of a citizen's rights and 
responsibilities, 

08.05 contrast what it means to be a citizen in the United 
States with what it means in an authoritarian society, 

08.06 demonstrate an understanding of the concept of taxa- 
tion, 

08.07 demonstrate a knowledge of employabil ity skills, 

08.08 identify community agencies and services, including 
leisure time resources and facilities. 

08.09 identify major individuals, events, and charac- 
teristics of past periods in American history. 

08.10 demonstrate an understanding of the uniqueness of the 
American people as a synthesis of various cultures. 

08.11 explain the significance of geography on the develop- 
ment of Florida. 

08.12 locate and identify the continents and major countries 
of the world. 

08.13 demonstrate an understanding of the struct jre and 
function of government at all levels of American poli- 
tical life. 

08. K utilize the appropriate vocabulary, geographical, 
reference/study, critical thinking, and decision- 
making skills.. 

08.15 demonstrate an understanding of the importance of par- 
ticipation in community services, civic improvement, 
and political activities. 
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08.16 demonstrate an understanding of the role that lawyers, 
law enforcement officers, youth and adult correctional 
officers, and court officials play in our system of 
justice, 

08.17 demonstrate an understanding of the nature and con- 
sequences of crime. 

08.18 demonstrate an understanding of the family as an 
institution and the responsibilities and interactions 
of the various members. 

After successfully completing this course, the student will be able 
to 

09. Apply the basic concepts of consumer education . 

09.01 use weights, measures, measurement scales. 

09.02 apply principles of comparison shopping in the selec- 
tion of goods and services. 

09.03 demonstrate an understanding of methods and procedures 
used to purchase goods and services. 

09.04 demonstrate an understanding of methods and procedures 
to obtain housing and services and related main- 
tenance. 

09. 0* apply principles of budgeting in the management of 
money. 

09.06 demonstrate an understanding of consumer protection 
laws and resources. 

09.07 demonstrate an understanding of procedures for the 
•care, maintenance, and use of personal possessions. 

09.08 use banking and financial services in the community. 

09.09 demonstrate an understanding ofmethods and procedures 
for the purchase and maintenance of an automobile. 

09.10 demonstrate an understanding of the principles 
involved in purchase of automobile, homeowners and 
life insurance. 

09.11 demonstrate an understanding of guarantees, warran- 
ties', and right to redress. 

09.12 interpret driving regulations. 
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APPENDIX B 
Acronyms 

Identified below are some of the more common acronyms that are used 
in this manual, or that you may encounter in your readings. 



ABE: ■ Adult Basic Education 

ABE/TRC: Adult Basic Elation Teacher/Recruiter/Counselor 

AGE: Adult General Education 

CASAS: Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System 

CBABE: Competency- based Adult Basic Education 

CBAE: Competency- based Adult Education 

CBET C6mpetency-based*Education' 

CIS: Community Instructional Services 

CE: Community Education 

CRT: Curriculum Resource Teacher 

DOE: Department of Education 

ESL: English as a Second Language 

ESOL: English for Speakers of Other Languages 

FTE: Full-time Equivalency 

GED: General Educational Development 

HRS: (Department of) Health and Rehabilitative Services 

HSCP: High School Cradit Program 

JTPA: Job Training and Partnership Act 

LEA: Local Education Agency 

NAEP: National Assessment of Educational Progress 

PLUS: Project Literacy U.S. 

TABE: Test of Adult Basic Eduation 
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APPENDIX C 
Glossary 

Program Terminology: 
L Adult Education: Programs encompassing adult basic education, 
adult secondary education (credit program), GED preparation 
and testing, and other more specific courses, i.e. ESOL can 
fall under this definition of adult education. 

2. Adult General Education: Non-vocational elementary, secon- 
dary, and community service courses for adults. These may 
include courses leading to a high school diploma, courses for 
citizenship and/or learning English, or courses designed to 
meet the needs of adults as individuals, as parents, as members . 
of a family, or as citizens of a community. 

3. Community Education: A concept that stresses an expanded role 
for public education and provides a dynamic approach to indi- 
vidual and community improvement. Community education provi- 
des a comprehensive and coordinated delivery process for 
providing educational, recreational, social and cultural ser- 
vices for all members of the community, regardless of age. 

4. Community Instructional Services: Program provides non-credit 
educational activities directed toward the resolution of seven 
community problems: Environment, health, safety, human rela- 
tions, government, child rearing, and consumer economics. 

5. Continuing Education: Non-credit short-term courses and semi- 
nars, usually classified as vocational supplement (job 

* upgrading for workers in the field); lifelong learning cour- 
ses to enhance personal competencies, and leisure 
time/recreational courses. 
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6. Leisure Tiwe/Self- Support Courses: Localized courses that are 
self-supporting by fees and do not generate FTEs. 

7. Lifelong Learning: The continuation of education throughout a 
■ person's life span. 

8. Vocational -Education: Education preparing one with spe- 
cialized training for the world of work. 

Literacy Terminology: 

1. Adult Basic Education: Open entry/open exit competencyr based 
courses for adults aged 16 and older and no longer in public 
or private secondary schools who have demonstrated lack of 
basic skills in reading, writing, and math at or below the 
eighth grade level . 

2. Adult High School Diploma: Diploma awarded for completion of 
high school credits. 

3. Adult Literacy Month: In 1985, the Governor of Florida 
proclaimed September as Adult Literacy Month. Some national 
organizations related to literacy have proclaimed October as 
adult literacy month. Local literacy providers work together 
through the media, business, industry, community agencies, and 
government to provide public awareness and program involvement 
of adult illiterates or functional illiterates. 

4. Adult Literacy Volunteers: Adult literacy volunteers are 
usually members of the county coalitions associated with the 
library system within each county. There are two types of 
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volunteer groups: The Laubach Volunteers and the Literacy 
Volunteers of America. Volunteers in these groups are trained 
to conduct one-to-one tutoring of reading to adults achieving 
at the 0-6 grade levels* , 

5. Centers for Adult Literacy: Actually, designated public sup- 
ported adult education programs are "centers for adult 
literacy", since that is their primary focus. A more narrow 
definition in Florida relates to legislation which created 
seven centers for adult literacy with start-up funds from 
State Lottery dollars in 1987. These seven centers (Brevard 
Community College, Daytona Beach Community College, 
Okaloosa-Walton Community College, Miami Dade Community 
College, and Broward, Polk, Santa Rose counties) are to serve 
as models for other adult programs. 

6. Co-enrollment: See Dual Enrollment 

7. Competency- Based Adult Basic Education: A performance-based 
process that demands demonstration or mastery of basic skills 
at the basic levels (grades 0-4.9) and 2 (grades 5.0-8). 

8. Competency-Based Adult Education: A performance based process 
leading to demonstrated mastery of basic life skills necessary 
for the individual to function in society. 

9. Competency- Based Adult High School Completion: This is a per- 
formance based process leading to demonstrated mastery of aca- 
demic course competencies for a minimum of 24 credits and 
passing of State Assessment Testing. A CBAE high school 
diploma can be earned by adult students, age 16 or older and 
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no longer in private or public secondary schools by completing 
the required course credits and meeting State Assessment 
Testing requirements. An adult high school diploma is issued 
through the School Board or the Board of Trustees of the spon- 
soring agency. This diploma is currently acceptable for *ntry 
into the mil itary. 

10. Dual Inrollment: Same as Co-enrollment. Students earning 
credits to be applied toward regular day school graduation, 
but who are meeting those credits through enrollment in adult 
education courses. 

11. English as a Second Language (ESL): ESL is a program to pro- 
vide non-English spiking persons with survival or minimal 
speaking and writing skills so that they may succeed in ABE, 
GED, vocational training, or other educational programs. 

12. Florida Adu't, Literacy Plan: This plan was initiated in 
January, 1988 to clarify that the State of Florida will target 
existing resources to assist adults who lack basic or func- 
tional literacy competencies in attaining skills, knowledge, 
and background necessary to positively impact their ability to 
become personally and economically self-sufficient through 
maximizing existing resources. The intent is to reduce the 
percent of illiteracy to 2.0 by 1995. Funding to providers 
from the State will depend upon the provider's initiating a 
local plan for approval . 

13. Factional Illiterate: An adult who cannot read or write well 
enough to perform the common tasks of everyday life. 

/« 
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14. General Educational Development Test (GEO): This GED is a 
national testing program for adults to demonstrate a high 
school equivalency ability. Each state usually administers 
the tests through local adult education programs and maintains 
standards for passing scores. There are five parts to the 
test: Writing Skills Part I (Grammar) and II (Essay), Social 
Studies, Science, Interpreting Literature and Arts, and 
Mathematics. Most states require minimum passing scores on 
each t'jst and a complete test average. Addicional require- 
ments vary from state to state. 

15. High School Credit Program: Offers individuals who are beyond 
compulsory school age and who have left full-time secondary 
schools the opportunity to earn a diploma. 'Courses are based 
on those listed in the State Course Code Directory and in most 
adult programs or offered through .a competency-based instruc- 
tional mode. 

16. Illiterate: One who can neither read or write the English 
language well enough to function effectively for personal, 
professional and job-related reasons. Usually, an illiterate 
is performing academically below the 5th grade level, 

17. Parenting and the Literacy Movement: In many cases, illi- 
terate parents have children who do not value education. The 
adult literacy movement has become involved in specialized 
parenting eduation classes for low socio-economic, underedu- 
cated adults as a means for recruitment into literacy 
programs, improve parenting skills, and create community 
parent support groups. 
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18. Project Independence: Legislation which gives a commitment to 
move welfare recipients from dependence tc independence. 
Project Independence will provide 28,000 poople with a 
paycheck instead of a welfare check beginning in 1987-88. 
This effort derives strong interaction and agreements with the 
educational sector to help clients overcome educational defi- 
ciencies before and during employment. 

19. Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS): Campaign to broaden public 
awareness of literacy problems in the United, States and to 
encourage the mobilization of resources. A joint venture- of 
the American Broadcasting Company (ABC) and the Public 
Broadcasting System (PBS). 
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APPENDIX-D 



COMPETENCY- BASED ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
PRETEST 



This pretest is designed to help you assess your entry knowledge 
about Competency-Based Adult Basic Education (CBABE). At the end 
of this session or self-study, you will take a Posttest which will 
be graded by the instructor. 

Ansver the following as directed: 



1. Write in one sentence what you perceive is a valid definition 
cf CBABE. 



2. There are eight major areas involved in CBABE. Which of the 
following do not apply: (Circle) 

a. focus 

b. instructor's role 

c. learner's role 

d. objectives 

e. needs assessment 

f. instruction 

g. measurement 

h. t?sa required for testing 

i. structured lectures 

3. CBABE has eight sequential steps for program implementation. 
Two of the following steps are out of order. Renumber in 
proper order. 

(1) curriculum materials 

(2) objectives 

(3) pretest 

(4) performance standard 

(5) learning activities 

(6) self-check 

(7) posttest 

(8) exam 

4. Which of the following statements are incorrect about CBABE? 

(1) CBABE is open entry, but not open exit. 

(2) CFABE has a time- in-class requirement for all adult stu- 
Hents. 

(3) oBABE provides for individualized instruction. 

(4) CBABE lets students work at their own learning pace. 

C5) CBABE takes into account through pretesting knowledge and 
skills already acquired by students. 
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(6) CBABE requires all students to take a final exam for 
exit. 

(7) CBABE provides that students be measured against what 
other students achieve. 

(8) CBABE is based on curriculum frameworks and subject area 
performance standards (or specified competencies). 

(9) CBABE provides for student progression through 
demonstrated competency mastery. 

(10) CBABE incorporates life skills and adult interest 
instructional materials. 

5. List three important components to CBABE classroom management. 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(Grade your own pretest through facilitator help). 



(Answers found in this manual.) 
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APPENDIX-E 
COMPETENCY- BASED ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
POSTTEST 



If you want to receive inservice points, please complete this post- 
test and other required information. Turn in to the facilitator 
before leaving the workshop. 

Name : 

Adult Center: 

Address: Zip 

Social Security No, Telephone: 

1. In one sentence, give a general definition of Competency-Based 
Adult Basic Education (CBABE). 

2. Outline below the CBABE BASIC FLOW CHART. The step is given. 
(See next page for Key Words to us>>.) 

Step 1 - Program Orientation 



Step 2 - 
Step 3 - 
Ste, 
Step 5 
Step 6 - 



Less than Mastery 



Mastery 



Step 7 - 



Step 7 - 



Step 8 - 



Step 8 - 



Step 9 - 



Step 9 - 



Step 10 - 



Less Than Mastery 



Step 10 - 
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3, The rationale is that 80% to 90% should be demonstrated on the 
posttest for each performance standard (competency) . Why 
should you agree with this rationale? 



4. Which one(s) of the following are not necessary for CBABE 
classroom management: (circle) 

a. file cabinets 

b. learning guides and pre/posttests 

c. instructional materials 

d. individual file folders 

e. competency mastery sheets 
f • performance standards 

g. overhead projector 

h. video tape play 

i. a teacher 

5. Give three outcomes that research shows about the effec- 
tiveness of CBABE. 

a. 



b. 



c. 



KEY WORDS FOR #2 ANSWERS - SEE SECTIONS 

Key Words: Kastery 1. Section IV-1 

Classroom Orientation 2. Figure VI-A, 

Pretest Section VI-3 

Posttest 

Course Standards 3. Section V-ll 

Testing Placement 

Short-term Contract 4. Section V-9 

Learning Activities 

Recording of Mastery 5. Section IV 

Pretest/Next Learning 

Guide 
Complete Learning 

Activities 
Remediation 
Final Exam 

Completion of Records 
Complete Additional 
Learning Activities 



(Answer found in this Manual) 
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BREVARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Center for Adult Literacy 
1519 Cieariake Road 
Cocoa, Florida 32922 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM REFERRAL 

Date: 



To: 



From: 



Referring Agency: 



Yes, I would like. to continue my education. 



Name 



Address 



Telephone 

Do you want a counselor to contact you? 

Yes No 

What is the best time to get in touch with you? 



CAL-01 
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Educational Program Area 

Please Check AH That Apply 

□ Adult Basic Education 

(Literacy) 

□ High School Credit Diploma 

□ GED (High School Diploma Test) 

□ Vocational/Technical 

□ College/Academic 

□ Other 



> 
m 

70 

m 
m 

70 
70 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ADULT EDUCATION 
Professional Reading-Adult Education : 

Aslanian, Carol & Brickell, H. M. , Americans in Transition: Life 
Changes as Reasons for Adult Learning . College Exam Board, 
New York, NY, 1986. 

Brookfield, Stephen, Understanding and Facilitating Adult 
Learning . Jossey-Bass, San Francisco, CA, 1986. 

Davis, Larry N. & McCallon, Earl, Planning, Conducting, Evaluating 
Workshops. Learning Concepts, "2501, Austin, TX, 1974. 

Farlow, Helen, Publicizing and Promoting P/ograms . McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, NY, 1979. 

Harrington, Fred H., The Future of Adult Education , Jossey-Bass, 
Washington, D.C. , 1977. 

Klevins, Chester, Materials & Methods in Adult & Continuing 
Education. (International Illiteracy)" Klevens Publications, 
Inc., Los Angeles, CA, 1987. 

Klein, Alan F., Effective Groupwork: An Introduction to Principle 
and Method . Follett Publishing Company, Chicago, IL (Now 
Cambridge), 1982. 

Knowles, Malcolm, Andragogy in Action: Applying Modern Principles 
of Adult Learning . Jossey-Bass, San Francisco, CA, 1985. 

Long, Huey, Adult Learning: Research and Practice . Cambridge, New 
York 1982. 

Loughary, John W. & Hopson, Barrie, Producing Workshops, Seminars , 
Short Courses: A Trainer's Manual . Association Press, Follett 
Publishing Company, Chicago (Now Cambridge: The Adult Education 
Company), 1979. 

Shaw, Nathan C. (editor), Administration of Continuing Education . 
National Association for Public, Continuing and Adult Education, 
Washington, D.C, 1969. 

Simon, Sidney B. & Clark, Jay, More Values Clarification : 
Strategies for the Classroom . Pennant Press, San Diego, CA, 
1975. 

Simon, Sidney, et al . , Values Clarification: A Handbook of 

Practical Strageties for Teachers and Students . Hart Publishing 
Compnay, Inc. , New York, NY, 1972. 
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Smith, Robert, Learning How to Learn: Applied Theory for Adults . 



Cambridge, NY, 1982. 



Trecker, Harleigh & Trecker, Audrey R., Working with Groups , 

Committees, and Communities . Follett, Chicago (Now Cambridge) , 
1979. 



ESOL/ESL Resources : 

Bartley, Diane E., The Adult Basic Education Tesol Handbook . 
Collier Macmillan International, Inc., New York, NY, 1979. 

Dixon, Robert J., Practical Guide to the Teaching of English as a 
Foreign Language ^ Regents Publishing Co., New York, NY, 1960. 

Guglielmino, Lucy, Adult ESL Instruction: A Challenge & A Pleasure 
(Orientation Guide~for Adult ESL Teachers) . 310 Special 
Demonstration Project, 1984, Florida Atlantic University, Boca 
Raton, FL. 

Harris, David P., Testing English a> a Second Language . McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, NY, 1969. 

Jones, Randall L. & Spolsky, Bernard, Testing Language Proficiency . 
Center for Applied Linguistics. Arlington, VA, 1975 

Mattran, Kenneth J., Teaching Adults English as a Second Language : 
An Introduction for Adult Basic Education Teachers . Avatar 
Press, Atlanta, GA 30357, 1976. 

Saville, Muriel R. & Troike, Rudolph C, A Handbook of Bilingual 
Education. Teachers of ESOL, Washington, D.C., 1971. 



Adult Literacy : 

Harman, David, Illiteracy: A National Dilemma . Cambridge: The 
Adult Education Company, New York, NY, 1987. 

Kozol, Jonathan, Illiterate America . Anchor Press/Doubleday , 
New York, NY, 1985. 

Leche, Renee S., Effective Adult Literacy Programs: A 

Practitioner's Guide . Cambridge: The Adult Education Company, 
New York, NY, 1985. 

St. John Hunter, Carmen & Harman, David, Adult Illiteracy in the United 
States. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, NY, 1979. 
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Tutor: Techniques Used in the Teaching of Reading . 6th Edition, 
Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., Syracuse, NY, 1987. 

Learning Disabilities Training Module for Teaching Persons with 
Special Reading Problems . Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc. 
Syracuse, NY, 1975. 



Adult Education Instruction 

Cross, K. P., Adults as Learners: Increasing Participation and 
Facilitating Learning . Jossey-Bass, San Francisco, CA, 1981. 

Draves, William A., How to Teach Adults. Kansas City, KS, 1984. 

c ry, Edward B., The Emergency Reading Teacher's Manual , Rev., 
Jamestown Publishers, Providence, RI, 1980. 

Grotelueschen, Gooler, & Knox, Evaluation in Adult Basic Education : 
How and Why . Office for the Study of Continuing Education, 
University of Urbana- Champaign, Urbana, IL, 1976. 

Kidd, J. R., How adults Learn . Rev., Association Press, New York, 
NY, 1977. 

Knowles, Malcolm & Hulda, Introduction to Group Dynamics . Follett, 
Chicago, 1972 (Now Cambridge: The Adult Education Company). 

Mager, Robert F., Preparing Instructional Objectives . Fearon 
Publishers, Palo Alto, CA, 1962. 

Newman, Anabel P., Adult Basic Education Reading . Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., Boston, MA, 1980. 

Rosenthal, Nadine, Teach Someone to Read: A Step-by-Step Guide for 
Literacy Tutors . Fearon Ed. Pub., Belmont, CA, 1987. — — 

Sanders, Norris M., Classroom Questions: What Kinds . Harper and 
Row, New York, NY, 1966, 

Verduin, Miller, & Greer, Adults Teaching Adults , Learning 
Concepts, Austin, TX, 1977"! 



Curriculum Resources : 

1. COMPETENCY- BASED EDUCATION CURRICULUM: Adult High School 
Completion, Brevard Community College, Open Campus, 1985-87 
development. 42 courses with individual student directed 
learning guides, pre/posttests, semester final exams. 

2. COMPETENCY-BASED ADULT EDUCATION MANAGEMENT GUiDE, 1985. 
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3. COMPETENCY-BASED ADULT EDUCATION STUDENT SERVICES GUIDE, 1986. 

4. COMPETENCY- BASED CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT GUIDE, 1986. 

5. COMPETENCY- BASED ADULT BASIC EDUCATION, LEVEL II (5-8) 
CURRICULUM, Brevard Community College, Open Campus, 1986-87 
development. 7 courses which include READING, WRITING, 
MATHEMATICS, HEALTH, SOCIAL STUDIES, SCIENCE, and CONSUMER 
EDUCATION. Self-paced, self-directed learning guides for each 
course's competencies, pre/posttests , final exams.* 

6. COMPETENCY-BASED ADULT BASIC EDUCATION, LEVEL II (5-8) 
INSTRUCTORS MANUAL, 1987. 

*Each module is on IBM Computer Diskettes for reprinting of 
originals. A paste-up packet accompanies the loan of 
diskettes. 

7. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION OUTREACH MANUAL: A guide for ABE 
Teacher/Recruiter/Counselors, by Elizabeth Singer, Brevard 
Community College, Open Campus, Revised, 1986. 

8. BEST-PAL (BASIC EDUCATION SKILLS THROUGH-PARENT AFFECTIVE 
LEARNING) 

Level I (2-3 reading level) Modules - 8 topics 

Level II (5-6 reading level) Modules - 8 topics 

9. BEST- PAL PROCESS MANUAL FOR PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION by 
Elizabeth Singer. 

10. BEST- PAL INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL. 

11. TRAINING MENTORS IN BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, & COMMUNITY AGENCIES 
AS EDUCATIONAL "COUNSELORS" - PROCESS MANUAL for program 
Implementation by Elizabeth Singer. 

12. TRAINING MENTORS AS EDUCATIONAL COUNSELORS Booklet. 
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CENTER FOR ADULT LITERACY 

Helping People Become Se//-Su//icient Through Literacy Enhancement 



INTRODUCflON 



The Center for Adult Literacy at Brevard Communis 
ty College was established in February 1988, as part 
of the Florida Legislature's initiative to develop the 
Florida Adult Literacy Plan. T»ie Brevard County 
Center provides unique services o basic and func- 
tionally illiterate adults with the use of state funds pro- 
vided through educational lottery dollars. 

These non-instructional services include recruiting 



and counseling; providing information about available 
educational opportunities; and training volunteers to 
teach reading, writing, and mathematics to'those 
adults academically below the sixth grade level. The 
Center also makes business, industry, government, 
community agencies, and the general public aware 
of problems facing both the literate and illiterate in 
economic, social, political and cultural areas. 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



The major focus of the Brevard Community College 
Center for Adult Literacy is to refer persons lacking 
basic or functional literacy skills to appropriate public 
and private agencies. Objectives include: 

* To provide a clearinghouse for literacy services and 
program publicity throughout Brevard^ County. 

* To promote and support training of volunteers 
through community awareness publicity, a training 
facility, and instructional materials. 

* To provide 3 centrally located facility and two 
satellite centers with direct telephone lines & staffing. 



* To provide interfacing activities with social service 
agencies for literacy testing and recruitment, as well 
as with business, industry, and governmental agen- 
cies for training and counseling employees. 

* To organize a countywide Center for Adult Literacy 
Task Force. 

* To develop, implement and coordinate innovative 
strategies in identifying, contacting, counseling and 
referring basic and functionally illiterate persons for 
assistance to acquire adequate literacy skills. 



PROCEDURES 



Efforts have been underway in Brevard County for 
many years to help the adult who lacks adequate 
literacy skills. These efforts have been executed by 
public, private, and volunteer groups. Unfortunately 
these efforts have not been sufficient to keep pace 
with the adult illiterate rate. 

These efforts have been characterized as fragmented, 
piecemeal, and isolated attempts at reducing our il- 
literate population. With the Center for Adult Literacy 
serving as a catalyst to promote coordination and 
cooperation among public schools, the community 
college, public libraries, literacy coalitions, volunteer 
groups, governmental agencies and other Brevard 
County community-based organizations, the team ef- 
fort necessary to reduce the number of adults in need 



of literacy services Is accomplished. In fulfilling Its mis- 
sion to identify, recruit, test, counsel and refer adults 
in need of literacy services, the Center for Adult 
Literacy cooperates with many agencies and literacy 
providers, including: 

K*12 Education Program 
Adult Education Program 
Libraries 

Department of Health and Rehabilitative 

Services Programs 
Project Independence 
State Employment Agency 
State Correctional Education Program 
Job Training and Partnership Act (JTPA) 
Literacy Coalitions 



SERVICES 



ERLC 



The Center for Adult Literacy provides unique ser- 
vices to Brevsrd County's illiterate adults using state 
funds provided through educational lottery dollars. 
These services are strictly non-instructional. This 
eliminates that great obstacle to cooperation called 
competition, which is so prevalent in many educa- 
tional programs and activities. The primary aim of 
the Center is to refer illiterate adults to instructional 
programs. These programs may offer instruction in 
a classroom setting, small groups, or one-to-one 
tutoring. Even though the Center is non-instructional, 
it does offer many educational services to adults who 
are in need of literacy skills. These services Include 



recruiting, counseling, testing, and providing infor- 
mation about available educational opportunities. 
The Center also provides for the training of volunteer 
tutors to teach reading, writing, and mathematics to 
those adults who are in need of literacy skills. 

Anyone who desires more Information on any 
of these services, or who would like to be plac 
ed on a mailing list for future announcements, 
should call the Centei for Adult Literacy; 
Cocoa Campus: 632*1111, ext. 2731, 
Melbourne Campus: 254*0305, ext. 21 70 or 
the Whispering Hills Center: 383-3115. 
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BREVARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Maxwell C. King, President 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Philip F. Nohrr, Chairperson 
John Henry Jones, Vice Chairperson 
Jennie L. Lesser 
Nicholas F Tsamoutales 
Ralph M. Williams, Jr. 

BREVARD COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD 

Lloyd A. Soughers, Superintendent 

SCHOOL BOARD 

Lynn Demetriades, Chairperson 
Vera W. Walker, Vice Chairperson 
Bill Baker 
Kathy Carlson 
Dr. Larry Williamson 

Brevard Community College and the Brevard County School 
District are equal opportunity/equal access institutions. 
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